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HIGHEST QUALITY PESTICIDE RAW MATERIALS 


. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Prentox Pest-Tested Products 


MALATHION * DDT ¢ CHLORDANE ¢ PYRETHRUM °¢ DIELDRIN 
LINDANE « HEPTACHLOR » ROTENONE e RAX POWDER (0.6% WARFARIN) 


PYRONYL (PYRETHRINS AND PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE) »« AEROSOL CONCENTRATES 


Hi-Flo® Gran-U-Lated Triple Superphosphate . . . gives you 
Consistent Uniformity . ..and the famous Davison “plus” factors 


Yes, Davison does give you something extra. In 
every field there is always one particular brand 
that is head and shoulders above competition. 
Davison’s Hi-Flo Gran-U-Lated Triple enjoys 
that enviable spot in the phosphate field...a 
position it has earned through years of use. And 
you get a double guarantee. A guarantee of a 
minimum 46% APA... plus consistent uniform- 
ity of particle size, dust-free character and an 
ability to hold its shape without crumbling. 


Another extra you get from Davison is Service. 
Deliveries are prompt. Quality is dependable... 
and when you need ‘Technical Assistance, 
Davison’s knowledge is at your disposal. 


Quality is still the most important thing. . and 
you get it in Hi-Flo Gran-U-Lated Triple Super- 
phosphate. But the extras you get from Davison 

., are like finding a pearl . . . in every oyster. 
Your Davison representative is probably in your 
area right now. If you want to see him immedi- 
ately, simply phone SAratoga 7-3900. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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This Month's Cover 


The continuing emphasis being plac- 
ed on agricultural chemicals research 
is reflected in the opening of two re- 
search centers last month. Top photos 
are views of Diamond’s new research 
center at Concord Twp., Oluo. Left 
is one of two pilot areas; right 1s 
view frgm the outside, Lower photos 
show Miagara’s new research building 
at Middleport, N. Y. Left is a rear 
view of the building and greenhouse 
facilities, while at the right is a view 
of the herbicide lab, Diamond story 
1s on page 79. Niagara story is on 
page 48. 
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Chief Kay-Two-Oh and the Pee-Cee-A tribe know that it’s good business to plan ahead 
have but two products: potash and service. and keep warehouses full of Pee-Cee-A prod- 
The Chief feels that an important part of this ucts. The motto of good Scouts, both 
service is to remind customers that January Boy and Indian, is: “Be prepared!” 


31 is the last day on which potash can be 


shipped at lower prices under the graduated For fast service, phone, write or telex us at: 


Phone New York L.T 1-1240 
TWX New York NY 1-5386 


price scale. 1 “Order now. Save heap much 
wampum,” says the Chief. 1 Canny buyers 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO “AMERICA’S CHIEF SUPPLIER OF POTASH" 


General Sales Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 | PCA Standard 60% Muriate of Potash 
Midwestern Sales Office: First National Bank Building, Peoria, Ill. PCA Coarse: 6076) Muriataies Eutaal 

ae PCA Granular 60% Muriate of Potash 
Southern Sales Office: 1776 Peachtree Building, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Potassium Chloride (99.9% KCL minimum) 


Canadian Sales Office: 2 Carlton Street, Toronto 2, Ontario * Sulphate of Potash 
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FERTILIZER 
Kichardsen FTV BAGGER 


ye LONG-LIFE 
FEEDER BELT 


heavy duty, flanged, rubber- 
covered, endless; closely spaced 
rollers; no drag surfaces. 


# EASY 


INSTALLATION 


mounts as a complete unit from 
overhead (standard) or floor stand 


CONSTANT 


ACCU RACY (optional). 
to + 2-3 ounces. 
y # HIGH 
CORROSION SPEED 


PROTECTION 


corrosion-resistant vinyl paint — 
cylinders; valves, bearings, 
joints outside scale housing — 
pressure lubrication. 


to 24 bags per minute — 
10 to 120 Ibs. per bag. 


.-- ALL AT A NEW LOW PRICE! 


RS27 


Don’t be satisfied with just any fertilizer bagger when you can get a 
Richardson just loaded with the features that keep bags going out 
fast and weight-right day after day. Get your new bagger from 
Richardson, the company that specializes in automatic bagging [MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


scales ...that has thousands of successful installations all over the Sales and service Branches in Principal Cities. 
world. Get this know-how and reliability working for you, too. Write and Austalia, Richardson Scales conform 

. a oU.S. n be 
or phone Richardson Scale Company, Clifton, N. J. for your protection. 
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Trade listing 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Association Building, 
1145 19th St.. N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Lea Hitchner, exec. sec. 


National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Paul Truitt, president. 


American Potash Institute, 1102 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
H B. Mann, president. 


American Society of Agronomy, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wisc. 
Dr. Matthias Stelly, exec. sec. 


American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety, S. E. A. McCallan, secretary. 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 


American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, P. O. Box 540, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C. William Hor-vitz, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Hotel Claridge, Room 305, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Jack Criswell, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


American Society of Agricultural 
Enginers, F. B. Lanham, secre- 
tary, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. : 


Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
lators Association, 516 S. Salis- 
bury St. Raleigh, N. C. J. C. 
Whitehurst, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


California Fertilizer Association. 
Sidney Bierly, executive secre- 
tary. Room 213, Ochsner Building, 
719 “K” Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers Association, 50 East 41st St. 
New York City. Dr. H. W. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. 


Entomological Society of America. 
4603 Calvert Rd., College Park. 
Md. R. H. Nelson, secretary. 


National Fertilizer Solutions Associ- 
ation, Room 901, Jefferson Bldg.. 
Peoria, Ill. W. Harold Schelm, 
exec. sec. 


National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
$905, Memphis, Tenn. 


Soil Science Society of America, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, exec. sec. 


Sulphur Institute, 1725 K. St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Dr. Russell Coleman, president. 


Weed Society of America, W. C. 
Shaw, secretary, Field Crops Re 
search Branch, Beltsville, Md. 


Western Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. Charles Barnard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 2466 Kenwood 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


Fertilizer Consumption . 
and non-farm consumption and their primary plant nutrient con- 
tents are reported for the year ended June 30, 1960. Although 
consumption was down, the level of fertilizer use resulted in the 
second highest year in the history of the United States. Page 18. 


. . Fertilizer products marketed for farm 


Carbamate Insecticides . . . The pests and crops on which car- 
bamate insecticides are applied in Europe are discussed, and a 
review of the various experimental carbamates features the con- 
clusion of a two-part report on carbamates. Page 27. 


ACS National Meeting ... A method for converting relatively small 
tonnages of nitric acid into potassium nitrate and a nitric-phosphate 
that is not hygroscopic, and which can be readily blended to make 
a 1-0-1 grade fertilizer, is one of the topics discussed. Page 35. 


European Formulator . . . In the face of stiff competition, a Dutch 
pesticide formulator has risen to the top ranks of formulators. 
The key to their success lies in the fact that they are, first and 
foremost, a service organization. Page 21. 


Marketing . . . The importance of marketing is stressed at meet- 
ings of both the American Chemical Society and the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. Page 43. 


Distribution . . . Distribution is called the last frontier of industrial 
waste and inefhciency by a representative of the chemical industry 
who recommends the organization of realistic distribution programs. 


Page 37. 


What Is Right? . . . A pesticide industry official discusses the status 
of the industry now, its history, and its future. The industry will 
continue to grow only because it is being built. Page 40. 
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Pesticide Formulation 


To THE EprTor: 

Being long-time subscribers to your 
magazine and dealing with pesticides 
formulating and marketing, we have read 
with great interest, in your March 1980 
issue, the article drawn from Mr. Mc- 
Allister’s report on “Formulation of 
Pesticides.” 

We would greatly appreciate any in- 
formation lead’ng us to the acquis:t'on 
of the above report, in its whole. We 
are very much interested as it deals with 
a matter of outstanding importance to us. 

Santa Rita MERCANTILE Co. 
Catania, Italy 

The discussion in our March, 1960 
issue was an abstract of a report present- 
ed by Mr. McAllister of Shell Chemical 
Co., New York at the meeting of Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers. —Ed. 


Excellent Treatise 
To, THe Epiror: 

As usual, we were impressed by the 
excellent material ‘n the August issue 
of Aoricultural Chemicals. The item 
“Fertilizer Vi-ws and News”, by our 
good friend, Dr. Sauchelli, is indeed an 
excellent treatise on fertilizer phosphate 
soil interactions. 

We would like very much to have 
permiss‘on to reprint this article in the 
Ortho Plant Food News. Natuvally, we 
wou'd show that the article was a re- 
print from the Argust 1°61 issue of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 

Malcolm H. McVickar 

CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL Co. 

RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Permission Granted—Ed, 


Sulphur Manual 


To Tue Epitor: 

I was very interested in the article 
“Sulphur in Plants and Soils’ Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, August, page 32). 
Could you forward this letter to the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., so that I might 
receive their Sulphur Manual? 

I might add that we are more in- 
terested in sulfur here than in any other 
nutrient and soil conditioner, other than 
nitrogen. I would be most interested in 
having any technical sulfur men come 
by and see if they can help us with 
some of our salt, soil conditioning, and 
nutrient-release problems. We have ap- 
proximately 3,500 acres of citrus in our 
organization, but there are many more 
acres than this of “problem” soil in this 
vicinity. 

Keep up the good work in your 
fine publication. 

Lew Whitworth 
ArIzoNA CITRUS GROWERS 
Phoenix, Arizona 
We are happy to forward Mr. 
Whitworth’s letter to Texas Gulf. a 
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Include this newest sub sieve 
processing aid in your plans! 


Discharge 
Classification 
Chamber 


~, Feed Hopper (magnetic 
__ Protection optional) 


Air Inlet 


Main Drive Motor 


(60 HP to 125 HP) Pulverizing 


Chamber 


Screw Feeder 


Feeder Drive Motor 
(auto control) 


Pressure Lubrication 


Transparent Oversize Motor and Pump 


Return for Recycling 


HURRICANE 
PULVERIZER-CLASSIFIER 


e Precise grinding in 1 to 150 
micron range 


e Sharpest classification 


e Both operations performed at 
same time, in same machine 


e Ultimate quality control 


Exclusive design features make the Bauer Hurricane the most efficient air 
type attrition pulverizer-classifier. It is unmatched for sharp cut, maximum 
control and uniformity of particle size, intimate blending for heterogeneous 
mixtures, and high capacity. 

If you are processing dry friable materials in the sub sieve range, the 
Hurricane may well improve quality and profits for you. Send for the descrip- 
tive bulletin. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1825 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


Visit Bauer at BOOTH NO. 1430-31 


at the “CHEM:SHOW,” Nov. 27 - Dec. 1, NYC. 
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Aerial view of the new Vicksburg plant of Southwest Potash Corporation—now under construction 


e EXTRA advantages for fertilizer manufacturers, formulators, mixers. 


e@ EXTRA quality in the product you buy. 
e@ EXTRA quality in the product you sell. 


e@ EXTRA sources of profit for you. 


SOUTHWEST POTASH CORPORATION 
1270 Avenue of the Americas « New York 20, N.Y. 
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BEMI-STRIP* BAGS : 
WON’T OPEN... 


UNTIL YOU 
GRAB THE TAB! 


Manufacturers are now using millions 
of these rugged multiwall bags with the 
patented easy-opening TAB. Their 
products are shipped, stored, and han- 
dled in Bemi-Strip bags with complete 
confidence that they will not open 
accidentally. 


Your customers, too, will appreciate 
getting bags that are intact, yet open 
easily and safely without the aid of 
cutting tools. Material pours cleaner 
since there are no thread ends to con- 
tend with ...and in many cases, the 
bags can be reused because they are 
undamaged in opening. 


. Look for the TAB. It is your assurance 


that you are getting the original easy- 
opening bag with guaranteed locking 
features. 


Call your local Bemis packaging spe- 
cialist. He can demonstrate these Bemi- 
Strip benefits right in your own plant. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408-L Pine Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 

* Trade-Mark 


Bemis 


where packaging ideas 
are born 
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MEETING CALENDAR 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1 — National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association, 28th 
Annual Meeting, The Homestead. 
Hot Springs, Va. 


Oct. 30-31 — Eastern Branch, ESA, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 
Md. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Association of 
American Pesticide Control Of- 
ficials, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, Dac: 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—National Fertilizer 

Solutions Association, Annual 
Convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 2-3 — Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Gearhart. Gearhart. 
Oregon. 


Nov. 6—South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society, Clemson 
House, Clemson, S. C. 


Nov. 6-7 — Annual Weed Confer- 
ence, Washington State Weed 
Association, Chinook Motel and 
Tower, Yakima, Wash. 
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Insecticides, Fungicides and Herbicides in all 
the leading liquid, granular and wettable 


formulations. 


SULPHURS 
PARATHION 
MALATHION 
D.D.T. 
TRITHION 
ETHION 
SPRAY OILS 


FLAG SULPHUR & CHEMICAL C). 


p. 0. box 5737 


tampa, florida 


ph. 4-2177 


Nov. 7-10 — British Insecticide & 
Fungicide Conference, Brighton. 
England. Sponsored by Associa- 
tion of British Manufacturers of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Nov. 8-10—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Nov. 12-14 — 38th Annual Conven- 
tion of California Fertilizer As- 
sociation, Jack Tar Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


Nov. 14-17—Mexican Assn. of In- 
secticides & Fertilizers Manufac- 
turers, Hotel La Perla La Paz, 
Lower California, Mexico. 


Nov. 27-30—Entomological Society 
of America, 9th Annual Meeting, 
McAllister Hotel, Miami, Florida. 


Nov. 27-30 — American Society of 
Agronomy (Soil Science and 
Crop Science Societies included), 
Sheraton- Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 1—28th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Coliseum, 
New York. 


Dec. 4—Minnesota Soils & Fertilizer 
Short Course, Institute of Agri- 
culture, St. Paul, Minn. 


Dec. 5-7—National Aviation Trades 
Association, Annual Meeting. 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington. 
DEG: 


Dec. 7-8—Michigan Fertilizer & 
Lime Conference, Kellogg Center. 
M‘chigan State University, East 
Lansing. 


Dec. 11-13 — Carolinas - Virginia 
Pesticide Formulators Associa-* 
tion, Annual Convention, Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Dec. 12-13 — Empire State So'l Fer- 
tility Association, Winter Meeting. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jan. 3-5—Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Hotel New York- 
er, New York. 


Jan. 17-19—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Jan. 18-19 — Arizona Aerial Appli- 
cators Assn., Safari Hotel, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 


Jan. 25-27 — California Aerial Ap- 
plicators Assn., Hotel El Mirador, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


z 
rt 


a Feb. 13-14—Aquatic Weed Control 


Society, 3rd Annual Meeting, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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WE ARE BASIC PRODUCERS 


The Sulfur contained in the Ore we mine 
yields Virgin Sulfuric Acid of highest 
quality. We produce all grades of Sul- 
furic Acid from 60° Baume through the 
various Oleums. 


Cail JAckson 3-5024, Atlanta, Georgia, or write 


a 


yd 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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FLOREX* “ATTAPULGITE CARRIERS GIVE YOU L W DUST, "UN FORM SIZE AND HIGH SORPTIVITY 


* FLOREX ATTAPULGITE CARRIERS ASSURE EASIER FORMULATION, MORE 
UNIFORM PESTICIDES AND THUS MORE UNIFORM FIELD APPLICATION 


F LO RI DI N CO M PANY General Offices: PO. Box 989, Tallahassee, Florida ¢ Sales Offices: 


375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. * 8000 Bonhomme Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. * 292 Meadows Bldg., Dallas 6, Texas 
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ON TARGET 


with any form of rotenone for safe insecticides! 


Penick offers a wide range of rotenone pesticides in all regularly 
used grades and forms. 


Production and processing are entirely within our control, right 
back to natural sources, assuring extracts and concentrates with 
maximum activity and effectiveness. 


Penick’s experience working with formulators and developing 
special formulations means that you always get your material in 
the form that is best and easiest to use... reducing your process- 
ing costs and helping to improve your profits. 


We'll gladly furnish samples, starting formulations, and other 
technical data on request and quote on your requirements. 


Farm Chemical & Insecticide Division 
S.B.PENICK & COMPANY © 4161 BECK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO © PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Coming Up! 


UREA SOLUTIONS 


FROM ESCAMBIA 


On January 1 our brand new urea solutions plant will begin operation — broaden- 
ing our product line and making it possible for Escambia to offer a complete line of 
Urea Ammoniating and Direct Application Solutions. 

Made from Escambia’s own basic raw materials —ammonia and carbon 
dioxide — you will find Escambia’s Urea Solutions of the same high quality as 
other Escambia products. 

For fast, direct shipments and round-the-clock service, call on Escambia. 


© BAY-SOL® Ammoniating Solutions © AMMO-NITE® Ammonium Nitrate (prilled) 
@ AMMO-NITE® Direct Application Solutions ... ammonium nitrate or ammonium nitrate and urea 
e ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


NOW AVAILABLE 


New Ammoniating Solutions Chart 
This double-faced, heavy-weight reference chart lists 
50 Bay-Sol Ammoniating Solutions, complete with 
chemical composition and physical properties. Easy 
to read. Easy to use. And it’s FREE! If you haven’t 
received a copy, just drop us a line. 


NITROGEN SALES OFFICE 


Escambia Chemical Corporation 
3330 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.E., ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA— PHONE 237-2246 
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a5 HE theme — PROGRESS OR COMPLA- 
CENCY — chosen by the Program Commit- 
tee for the 1961 NACA Convention is 
highly appropos to the fast moving devel- 
opments with which our industry has been 
faced during the two years that have elapsed 
since the great “cranberry fiasco” of late 
1959. We have seen the greatest wave of 
hysterical, vicious, and misleading scare 
publicity and propaganda stemming from 
this incident that we have ever faced in the 
history of our industry. At least one case 
was exposed as an outright hoax. Hysterical 
groups, composed largelv of the unin- 
formed, misinformed or ill-informed, have 
tried to stampede unbiased scientific inves- 
tigating Committees into non-scientific de- 
cisions. 

The NACA Staff has done a Herculean 
job this year in bringing the facts to the 
attention of legislators at all levels of Gov- 
ernment in order to prevent unneeded, 
hastily conceivéd, and even punitive legisla- 
tion that would have increased production 
costs to the farmer and raised prices to the 
consumer by forcing higher chemical prices 
or forcing withdrawal of needed chemicals 
from the local market. . 

Pesticides used on food crops often re- 
quire more expensive and exhaustive toxi- 
cological and pharmacological safety testing 
than many drugs used in human therapy. 
Eminent nutritionists, top government ex- 
perts, and other nationally known scientists 
have assured the public that the American 
food supply is the cleanest, safest, most 
abundant and nutritive in the world. Top 
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By George R. Ferguson 
Chairman of the Board 
National Agricultural Chemical Asso’n. 


economists have shown that the American 
wage earner must work fewer hours per 
week for his food than in any other coun- 
try in the world. The “high cost of living” 
is found in the appliances, transportation, 
recreation and other things now taken for 
granted as necessities in this technological 
age. 

The amazing contradiction that seems to 
permeate many levels of society, and es- 
pecially the average consumer, is that it is 
the consumer, himself, that demands high 
quality food and fiber. If the consumer 
would suddenly show a preference for 
wormy and scabby apples, we, in the chem- 
ical industry, might have to devote our 
research efforts to growth promoters for 
codling moth larvae rather than growth 
promoters for plants. 

Whether or not the unfounded and hys- 
terical propaganda that has been voiced in 
contradiction to expert scientific facts has 
originated from subversive or Communist 
propaganda sources is of no particular im- 
portance insofar as the end. result is con- 
cerned. The fact remains that such un- 
scientific, non-factual and hysterical utter- 
ances subvert the confidence of the public 
in their food supply, their scientific com- 
munity and their governmental regulatory 
agencies,—a highly insidious way of under- 
mining public confidence in their govern- 
ment, their democratic society and the free 
enterprise economy. Rumors in India that 

(Continued on Page 99) 


Dr. Ferguson is president of Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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For Year Ended June 30, 1960 


Consumption Of Commercial Fertilizers 
In The United States Is Down Slightly 


Consumption of fertilizers containing primary nutrients in 
1959-60 was 590,058 tons below that in 1958-59. The quantity 
of secondary and trace nutrient materials, however, was up. 


This review is based on the annual report by Walter Scholl, Caroline 


A, Wilker, and Marion M. Davis_o 


the U. S. Fertilizer Laboratory, 


Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Beltsville, Md., and Margaret A. 
Meiners, who assisted in the tabulations. 


HE total quantity of fertilizer 
fies in the United States 
in the year ended June 30, 1960, 
was 24,877,415 tons. This total in- 
cluded 23,499,286 tons of products 
containing one or more of the pri- 
mary nutrients and 1,378,129 tons 
of secondary and trace nutrient ma- 
terials marketed for retail con- 
sumption. Consumption of fertil- 
izers containing primary nutrients 
was 590,058 tons (2.4 per cent) 
below that (24,085,036 tons, re- 
vised) in 1958-59. The quantity 
of the secondary and trace nutrient 
materials was 154,914 tons (12.7 
per cent) more than the 1,223,204 
tons used in the preceding year. 
The comparisons in the totals for 
1959-60 to that in 1958-59 are based 
on data excluding Alaska, as figures 
on the amount of fertilizer con- 
sumed in that state are not avail- 
able for 1958-59. 

The decrease in the national 
consumption of primary nutrient 
fertilizers reflects the decreases that 
occurred in 31 of the 51 areas in- 
cluded in this report. (50 states 
and Puerto Rico). The majority 
of these areas were the larger users 
of fertilizers, whereas most of the 
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increases were in areas consuming 
relatively smaller tonnages of fer- 
tilizer. Of the 38 areas east of the 
Rocky Mountain region, decreases 
in consumption were recorded in 
26, when compared with the pre- 
ceding year. In the 11 areas com- 
prising the Mountain and Pacific 
regions, all but three recorded an 


increase in consumption. In com- 
parison with 1958-59, increases 
were as high as 15 per cent (Kan- 
sas, Wyoming, Utah) , whereas the 
maximum decrease was 14 per cent 
(Missouri). Increases of 354,607 
tons (5 per cent) were recorded in 
areas accounting for 30 per cent of 
the national tonnage, whereas con- 
sumption declined 944,665 tons 
(5.6 per cent) in the remaining 
areas—a net decrease of 590,058 
tons (2.4 per cent). 


Although the trend to market 
products containing higher concen- 
trations of primary nutrients tends 
to lower the gross tonnage, most 
areas in which decreases occurred 
also showed a corresponding de- 
cline in plant nutrient use. 


The proportional decline in 
the national consumption of pri- 


Table 1. Change in consumption of fertilizer mixtures and direct-application ° 
materials, by region, year ended June 30, 1960, 
compared with preceding year. 


SS 
Increase or Decrease (—) 


Region Mixtures Materials! Total Mixtures Materials! Total 

Tons Tons Tons Percent Percent Percent 

New England —27,591 —5,378 —32,969 —7 4 —7.9 —7.5 
Middle Atlantic —66,419 1,083 —65,336 —3.7 SS —3,2 
South Atlantic —141,736 —77;611 —219,347 —2.7 —7.0 —3.5 
East North Central —233,874 —71,019 —304,893 —6.4 —4.9 —6.0 
West North Central 9,979 —86,607 —/6,628 6 —6,2 —2.6 
East South Central —473 —16,752 —17 225 2 —1.9 —.6 
West South Central 22,764 56,114 78,878 3.3 7.4 5.4 
Mountain 18,582 10,115 28,697 ANS) 2.2 5.4 
Pacific 5,780 36,945 42,725 1.4 2.4 22 
Total —412,988 —153,110 —566,098 —2.6 —1.9 —24 
Alaska’ — = — = — — 
Hawaii 3,409 —14,483 —11,074 6.3 —18.0 —8.2 
Puerto Rico —11,676 —1,210 —12,886 —5.2 —3.6 —5.0 
United States | —421,255 —168,803 -—590,058 —26 —21 -—24 


* Excludes quantities of secondary and trace nutrient materials for direct application. * Less 
than 0.05 per cent. Consumption in 1958-59 not available for comparisons. 
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Table 2. Average primary nutrient content of mixtures and direct-applica- 
tion materials consumed, by State and region, 
year ended June 30, 1960' 


Mixtures2/ Materials 
— - —————|' Total in 
State and region Single nutrient3/ Multiple mixtures 
x | Available eo) Perea aa ee = nutrient | Total and 
| P20 N Available K.0 2/ | materials 
P2054/ . = | 
—C —, =: = + { nee fe 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Maine || 8:37 11.98 12.53 | 32.88 30.98 20.28 54.38 11,06 22.68 32.36 
New Hampshire 8.08 12.4 12.99 33.54 31.88 20.76 59.73 10,88 23.56 31.31 
Yermont 5.71 14.71 16.57 36.99 34.58 19.80 61.66 12.07 21.67 32.34 
Massachusettes 7.94 10.02 9.66 27.62 22.18 20,19 60.32 10,67 17.31 25.75 
Rhode .Taland 6.64 9.95 10.11 26.70 22.37 19.23 58.88 10.12 16.40 25,62 
Connetticut 8.08 | 10.68 10.80 29.56 26.91 22.37 _| 55.82 14.83 21,27 27.72 
Now England | 7084 | 11.64 12,08 | 31.56 27.228 |) 20.39. 58.40 12.40 | 20.63 | 29.88 
New York 6.92 12.27 10.78 29.97 29.86 21.11 49.27 10.14 23.97 29.21 
New Jersey 6.18 10.64 10,42 27.24 25.84 18.12 54.23 12.77 23.12 26.84 
Pennaylvania 1 5.97 12.51 11.42 29.70 28,82 18,84 53.98 18,05 23.77 29.46 
Delaware 5.72 11,10 12.69 29.51 33,08 23.85 60.54 12.53 32.51 29.67 
Districe of Columbia 6.71 9.62 5.80 22.13 17.35 20.50 60.70 10.07 11.05 19,42 
Maryland |) 5559 11.28 11.24 28.09 31.66 17.04 54.20 16.57 28.04 28.08 
West Virginia |. 4.60 12.46 11,13 28.19 | 22.73 23.40 60,11 10,72 [+ 23.20 | 27.43 __ 
_ Middle Atlantic 6.08 11.93 | 11.29 | 29.30 | 29.12 | 20.08 52.96 | 14,02" | 24.26 
Virginia 4.46 11,18 12.09 27.71 25.83 22.62 20.66 31,12 24,49 
North Carolina 4.64 9.38 10.68 24.70 23.28 19.26 42.67 18.98 24.20 
South Carolina 4.33 10.12 11.12 25.57 21.12 16.06 59.18 16.88 23.23 
Georgia 4.51 10.69 12.35 27.55 28.27 14,73 57.40 21.78 28.45 
Florida 6.35 | 6.32 9.25 21.92 20.19 | 8.64 37.06 | 16.63 | 20.87 
South Atlantic |_5.02_ | 9.15 | 19,90 | 25.07 24.92 14,25 | 1.05 | 17.77 _||_ 24.66 
Ohio 6.61 15.41 13.30 35.32 34.18 22.86 57.26 25.66 32.44 
Indiana 6.69 17.12 16.35 40,16 44.54 23.92 59.68 47.94 46.02 
11linols 7.67 17.01 14,03 38.71 35.27 8.93 60.79 34.22 21.56 
Michigan 6.71 16.47 14,99 38.17 39.70 19.90 53.37 18,67 34.68 
Wisconsin 4.79 4 16.84 21.18 42.81 | 43.11 35.22 | 58.78 | 19.56 | 42.98 
East North Central | _6.64 16.47___| 15.37 | 38.48 38.86 10.99 | 59.72 | 28.67 28.94 
Minnesota 7.03 22.60 15.33 44.96 41,90 36.89 58.79 39.62 41.30 
Towa 7.64 19.45 12.71 39.80 44.05 37.65 60.77 41.05 43.14 
Missouri 10,27. 14,58 13.37 38.22 43,89 8.95 60.64 31.80 28.29 
North Dakota 16.26 29.36 3.08 48.70 54,01 46.08 61.92 49.37 48.82 
South Dakota 16.23 | 23.89 1.30 41.42 38.02 44.70 61.92 42.50 40.88 
Nebragka 11,33 24.94 3.42 39.69 49.84 43.65 53.88 49.25, 49.38 
kangas _ 12.48 26.70 5.97 45.15 39.17 yere2 | s8i77 i Bouse asda i. 
West North Central __| 9.15 | _ 19.72 12.40 | 41.27 44.88 27.07 __| 60,05 43.02 40.70 
Kentucky 5.70 12.14 12.48 30. 32 36.77 25.11 55.19 35.04 35.36 
Tennessee 6.13 12.08 12.22 30.43 35,80 23.64 41.59 45.90 34.86 
Alabama 3.94 11,56 10.95 26.45 26.66 14,92 58.70 34.16 26.01 
Mississippi __ 6.26 10.63 | 9.81 | 26.70 | 37.24 | 16.85 | 58.75 | 38.73 33.75 
__ Haat South Central Sea 11.67 11.42 28.30 33.30 19.07__| 52x46 | = 40.88_| 31.77 
Arkansas 7.17 16,12 15.44 38.73 38.22 35.70 59.84 34.16 41.63 
Loutsiana 7.54 13.94 12.45 33.93 39.92 16.49 59.93 33.50 37.44 
Oklahoma | 9.67 | 20,22 7.85 37.74 40.28 30.04 58.75 41.35, 36.77 
Texas 9.63 18.46 | 8.51 | 36,60 52.78 27.11 43,98 57.84 45.00 
Wese South Central _| _8.56 17.04 11,03 36.63 45.49 27.36 58.85 38.29 42.18 
Montana 17.46 20,24 | 2,33 40.03 40.47 47.51 62.10 46.52 45.54 
Idaho 20.45,—| 25.53 1.30 47.28 32.06 46.74 62.54 40.78 37.54 
Wyoming 16.18 26.31 1.16 43.65 39.03 46.56 42.22 59.43 45.79 
Colorade 13.85 24.42 6.32 44.59 42.63 43.99 45.82 56.39 44.98 
New Mexico 12.77 22.07 4.83 39.67 48.30 34.45 45.63 40.60 41.47 
Arizona 12.85 19.69 4.20 36.74 42.69 37,08 51.39 39,03 41.13 
Utah 14.49 15.90 2.70 33.09 30.34 38.94 61.20 37.55 34,04 
Nevada 12.16 11.82 4.36 28.34 45.20 49.72 53.06 34.19 42.91 
_ Mountain J 14.99 | 21.57 3.82 | 40.38 39.20 42.71 49.46 42.81 40.92 
Washington 11,03 16.02 6.88 33.93 38.70 36.82 54,69 38.42 38.98 
Oregon | 9.84 16.64 9.25 35.73 28.11 24.45 52.41 39.46 31.16 3 
California 11,22 12.92 7.04 31.18 30.68 25.96 55.07 13.66 24.70 4 
pe Bota | e 
_ Pacific pee 11.10 13,57 Tui, 31.86 | 31.87 26.75 54.46 17.31 27.26 | 28.20 
aura For a8 eae 6.40 13.12 12.04 31.56 35.55 20.37 4; 55.71 7.76 32.24 31.78 
a ae ls a = oe eae 
Alaska 9.73 23.68 15.35 48.76 33.35 44.76 50.25 57.17 39.58 43.5 
Hawai 13.49 7.51 22.05 43.05 23.95 22.32 59.20 55,66 30.21 36.20 
Puerto Rico 12.24 5.37 10.38 27.99 22.34 | 21.24 57.87 15,40 22.61 27.29 
_ | b Bae id 
United States: 1959-60 6,50 12.99 12,06 31.55 35,57 20.38 55.78 27.85 32.18 31.76 
1958-592/ 6.22 12.54 11,91 30,67 34,86 18.61 55.89 | §/26.63 |8/31.01 30.78 
1957-582/ 5.96 12,53 11.73 30.22 34.43 17.95 55.67 25.48 30.11 30.18 


1/ Includes only fertilizers guaranteed to contain one or more of the primary nutrients, N, P2Qc or Kz. 
Guaranteed to contain one of the primary nutrients. 
5/ Does not include Alaska. 


contain two or more of the primary nutrients, 3/ 
the colloidal phosphate and 3 percent of the phosphate rock. 


2/ Guaranteed to 
4/ Includes 2 percent of 
6/ Revised, 


mary nutrient fertilizers was about 
evenly divided between mixtures 
and direct-application materials 
(table 1). The use of mixtures de- 
creased 2.6 per cent and that of 
materials 2.1 per cent. A wide var- 
iation, however, is shown from 
these national means on regional 
and state levels, and ranges from 
an increase of 25 per cent in mix- 
tures in the mountain region to a 
decrease of 18 per cent in materials 
in Hawaii. 

Although the national con- 
sumption of primary nutrient ferti- 
lizers in 1959-60 was lower than in 
1958-59, the change in consumption 
was not highly significant, and the 
level of fertilizer use resulted in 
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the second highest year in the 
history of the United States. 


Mixtures 
In 1959-60, mixtures com- 
prised 62.9 per cent of the tonnage 
of fertilizers consumed and 


amounted to 15,649,622 tons. This 
quantity, exclusive of 1,850 tons 
used in Alaska for which there is 
no comparison, was but 421,255 
tons (2.6 per cent) below consump- 
tion in the preceding year. There 
were 1,870 grades reported. In ad- 
dition, over 500 grades, not report- 
ed by grade but many of which un- 
doubtedly were duplicated in the 
above total, were used in Cali- 
fornia. An unknown number for 
which the grade was not shown 


also were repored as miscellaneous 
tonnage in other states. These are 
principally custom mixtures pre- 
pared by manufacturers. 


The tonnages of mixtures con- 
sumed in most of the states east of 
the Mississippi River in 1959-60 
were below their respective ton- 
nages in 1958-59, whereas, con- 
sumption in most of the states to 
the west was above that in the pre- 
ceding year. Decreases in the east 
ranged from one per cent (Ohio) 
to 14 per cent (New Hampshire) . 
Increases in the west ranged from 
one per cent (Iowa) to 42 per cent 
(New Mexico). Total consump- 
tion in the east decreased 470,093 
tons (3.6 per cent), and increased 
in the west 57,105 tons (2.1 per 
cent) . 


Mixtures consumed are prin- 
cipally of the type containing all 
three primary nutrients. In 1959- 
60, this type represented 89.4 per 
cent of the tonnage of mixtures, 
while the other types (N-P, P-K, 
N-K) accounted for 3.2 per cent, 
5.5 per cent, and 1.9 per cent, re- 
spectively. Grades consumed in the 
United States, excluding Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, in quan- 
tities of 10,000 tons or more each, 
numbered 127. These 127 grades 
totaled 14,092,083 tons and accoun- 
ed for 91.64 per cent of the quan- 
tity of mixtures used in the 48 
United States and the District of 
Columbia. 

The national average primary 
nutrient content of mixtures in 
1959-60 was 6.50 per cent of N, 
12.99 per cent of available P,O,, 
and 12.06 per cent of K,O, a total 
of 31.55 per cent. Compared with 
the corresponding averages in 1958- 
59, the increase was highest for N 
(4.50 per cent), while for avail- 
able P,O, was 3.59 per cent, and 
for K,O only 1.26 per cent. These 
percentages reflect the continued 
trend toward increased concentra- 
tion of primary nutrients in mix- 
tures used throughout the United 
States. The high rate for nitrogen 
resulted from substantial increases 
in average nitrogen contents in 46 
areas and decreases in only five 
areas. 
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Table 3. Primary nutrient content of the kinds of fertilizer consumed, by 
region, year ended June 30, 1960 


1 } i iT Alaska, | i 
New | Middle | Souch ease North|West North|Eaac South|Weat Southiy eas loncisic |Hewall, acc, catted 
nine England |Atbentic| Atlantic | Central | Central | Central | Central Teer eicc| Staten 
= == ee ee { He iz : St 
| tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons | Tons Tons | Tons Tone 
| 
| Niccogen 
| 
TURES: N-P~ | 27,128} 106,413 19,439] 220,656] 110,547] 104,569 | 54,464 | 4,834] 30,827] 26,551 | 907,418 
N-P | 8) 29 283 4,882) 32,371 2,872 6,398 | 8,975) 15,146} yee 71,147 
r | 0} 24] 32,096 55 iY) 770 237 | o} 402) 53,266 | 38,50 
| | 
| i | | | 
| 0 201 1,246 65,601 140,232 58,759 155,960 39,473) 117,764] 488 581,924 
o! 0} 194 1,574 3,396 1,108 1,739 764 63,998) 5,604 85,380 
1,756) 10,644 52,984 52,335| 105,546] 95,743 | 42,903 | 26,756] 26,998 190 15 855 
3 14 5,844 403 14 7,649 122 2 14 o 55,18 
52| 2,369 1,219 20 , 666: 153 3,017 16,896 9,391! 52,148 5,170 | 112,078 
51 84 45 59 7 9 $ | 35 3 299 
132| 1,313 1,780 139| 32) 1,938 | 1, 667 5e0| 1,389 1 8,971 
| 1 1,467 8 ) 89 OilhY 2,553) 522 go | 7,730 
46! 1,563 1,598 1,870 767 105 244 | 332 738 7 13,079 
47 645 43,378 36,483 67,935) 3,164 11,656 | 4,488 1g 446 | Oo 194,740 
1 304 175 3,163 8,598 1,531 18,470 { 15,943 25,279) 424 93,886 
36 2,331 ey cy 251 150 | Ct) 0 0 1818 
7| 1,883) 36,260 301 68| 25,660 8,832 | 73 61 22 73,416 
| 2,796 2,039 12,110 509 1,789 14,029 #,706| 17,221 834 64,596 
Other chemical nitrogen products 387| 1,670 535 2,810 644 962 298 656] 2,078 642 10,682_ 
Total nitrogen 21,742| 134,487] 462,913] 423,152] 494,818) 314,985 | 314,668 | 126,741! 362,066 15 
| i 
Avatlable P.O. 
TURES: N-P 852 6 431,758 $08,691} 226,064 109 , 347 99,266 | ,460] 36,111) 24,488 | 1,756.75 
N 7| 66 136 18,172 67,730 1,381 12,614 | 12,365} 19,705} 651 132,62 
Pe | 4,435] 21,064 27,410 32,908 14,436 31,715 9,818 24) B82 1,065 143,737 
| z | 
\ 
| | 
| 8,431 5,112 1 2,298 1565] 10,790] 666 56,102 
39 8,933 7 7,223 1,633) 2,257 0 10,093 
265 0,659 20 | 20,255 | 12,530] 23,706 wt 77,547 
18 1,103 486 oO 620) 1,121) 3,546 
o 0 5,328 213 0 oO oO 6,609 
288] 54 91 51 6 326 33 2,455 
3,046) 1749 7,144 155 hia! 32| 0 19,387 
2,452 3,834 1,575 591 5,632] 1,655 450 16,609 
1,616) 730 81 183 i 269 4,955 6 10,518 
14,131} 3,718 455 | 672 2| 14 96 | = 20,086 
191| 32 0 2,552 6,654| 7,715 0 17,163 
EV aa! ) o 0 0} 0} C) 2 
11,117 8,554 17,462 10,305 4,328 597 189 102,556 
38,782 68,276 5,287 20,518 37,646 9,908 099 184,779 
618 0 ral! 232 1,558 
640,965 456,984 80,380 186,717 97,066) 142,242 0,087 2,572,348 
| = oS eee = 
| 
| K.0 
URES; N~ | 3 68 105 9239 180,589| 203,268 | 68,882 | 3,495) 28,746 5,392 1,664,394 
Pak 6, 44,037 4,938 13,167] 32,995 9,655 20 771 1,549 177,784 
N 34,676 35 V | 981 2e1 r) 464 8164 44,611 
“ATERTALS | | 
Lime-potash aixcures o| 2 1,103] ° ° 392 o| 0} ° 1,497 
Manure sa o| C) 71 C) 1 0 262 of t) ° 334 
A | 233] 465 4 369 nai 26 7% se] 8,482 1 10,236 
de 696; 3,710 20,277) 118,211 28,199] 30,103 ass | 445| 5,064 5,213 34,773 
gnesium sulface 9 297 621 635 55 302 13 100) 170 23 225 
trare 4 6) $8 3 t) ) 0 0 { ll 
sodium aitrate | | 33 2,181 34 C) 236 142 ° 0) r) 2,624 
aulface | 95| 633 2,197 1,483 1,526 3,094 7A 592) 3,407 553 13,851 
Other potassium products f 210 3] 51. 4 7 0 80 _o 23) 102 270 
Torat 43,093] 202,892] $74,253) 642,991] 223,666] 271,395 | 102,195 710} 47,127 0,997 | 2,155,319 
=y j - + =p 
RAND TOTAL: N, avail, P20., K20 | 122,223] 564,665] 1,510,399| 1,707,108] 1,175,468] 866,760 | 609,580 | 228,517] 571,495] 113,559 | 7,463,714 
— = dae =, ee ee 


1/ Less than 0.5 tons. 


Primary-Nutrient Materials 

Consumption of primary-nu- 
trient materials for direct applica- 
tion amounted to 7,849,664 tons 
and accounted for 31.6 per cent of 


all fertilizers used in 1959-60. This 


quantity was 166,345 tons (2.1 per 
cent) less that the revised amount 
(8,016,009 tons) consumed in 1958- 
59. In most states, changes in the 
total consumption of direct-appli- 
cation materials closely correspond- 
ed to changes in the total consump- 
tion of mixtures. 

Compared with 1958-59, de- 
creases in consumption were larg- 
est in the phosphate class of ma- 
terials followed by natural organ- 
ics and potash, while the total of 
the class of chemical nitrogen ma- 
terials increased in 1959-60. This 
increase is reflected in the increase 
in nitrogen solutions (90,063 tons, 
9.1 per cent), urea (32,022 tons, 
29.1 per cent), and anhydrous am- 
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monia (27,725 tons, 4.1 per cent) . 
Decreases were largest in ammon- 
ium  nitrate-limestone mixtures 
(42,352 tons, 13.8 per cent), am- 
monium nitrate (41,503 tons 3.3 
per cent), and sodium nitrate (25, 
053° tons,..2 ,per cent) 

Consumption of the natural 
organic products decreased about 
five per cent from the preceding 
year. Dried manures, activated 
sewage sludge, and tankage ac- 
counted for most of the decreases 
in this class. 

The decrease in the phosphate 
class of products was largely caused 
by a substantial decrease in use of 
phosphate rock in Illinois and Mis- 
souri plus a lower consumption of 
basic slag in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. 

The lower consumption of the 
class of potash products, although 
not significant, was mostly account- 
able to decreases in use of potas- 


sium chloride throughout most of 
the «states, and there were only 
negligible increases in consumption 
of most of the other potash salts. 

The weighted average  pri- 
mary-nutrient contents of the di- 
rect-application materials used in 
each of the areas are shown in 
table 2. These averages were com- 
puted from the actual analysis and 
reported tonnages of the individual 
materials comprising the respective 
classes. In 1959-60, single-nutrient 
nitrogen materials averaged 35.57 
per cent N, phosphate materials 
20.38 per cent available P,O;, and 
potash materials 55.78 percent 
K,O. Multiple-nutrient materials 
averaged 27.85 per cent, and all 
materials 32.01 per cent total plant 
nutrients. The corresponding aver- 
ages in 1958-59 were 34.86, 18.61, 
55.89, 26.63, and 31.01. per cent. 
The generally higher averages for 
1959-60 reflect increased use of 
higher analysis products. 


Trace Nutrient, Materials 


In 1959-60, the total consump- 
tion of secondary and trace nutri- 
ent materials for direct application 
amounted to 1,378,129 tons or 5.5 
per cent of all fertilizers used. The 
quantity of these materials was 154, 
925 tons (12.7 per cent) more than 
the 1,223,204 tons used in 1959-59. 
In 1959-60, calcium sulfate (gyp- 
sum) comprised 1,296,955 tons, or 
94.1 per cent of the total tonnage 
of this class of products. Other 
principal products were sulfur, sul- 
furic acid, lime-sulfur solution 
totaling 45,568 tons (3.3 per cent) , 
and metallic salts (31,450 tons, 2.3 
per cent). 


Primary Plant Nutrients 


During the year ended June 
30, 1960, fertilizers used in the 
United States, including Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, contain- 
ed 7,463,714 tons of primary plant 
nutrients (N, available P,O,, 
K,O). This represented a small 
increase in primary nutrieris (47,- 
459 tons, .6 per cent) although 
consumption of fertilizer products 
containing these nutrients was less 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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N. V. Orgachemia, Boxtel, Holland 


Profile Of A European Formulator 


Three elements of the Dutch economy contribute to the 
use of pesticides. Only 13 per cent of the working popu- 
lation is available for the cultivation of farms, a rising 
population calls for increased yields, and exports of farm 
produce are a substantial source of revenue for the coun- 
try. By diligence born of necessity, Holland has become 
the “salad bowl” of central Europe. 


by Theodore Riedeburg 


N Holland, a country 11% times 
iI the size of New Jersey, the econ- 
omy is largely dependent upon ag- 
riculture, and the battle for agri- 
chemical markets becomes a twelve- 
month, no-holds-barred, adventure. 
Some fifteen major pesticide for- 
mulators, a half-dozen or so small- 


Over the past 11 years, Ted Riedeburg has 
directed the activities of Theodore Riedeburg 
Associates, New York, management consult- 
ants for the marketing, research, and develop- 
ment of agricultural chemicals. 
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er entities, and well above a hun- 
dred producers of specialties come 
to grips over a share of a sales 
volume not exceeding 7.5 million 
dollars at the grower level. 

In the face of such competi- 
tion, the subject of this profile, N. 
V. Orgachemia, with plant and 
sales offices in the South Central 
part of the country has, in six short 
years, come from fifteenth position 
to the high ground battlements oc- 
cupied by the top three or four — 
and they are still on the move. 
How they did it is one of the most 


amazing success stories in the an- 
nals of agricultural chemicals mar- 
keting. 

In order to set the scene for 
Orgachemia’s explosive rise to 
prominence, it is important to use 
the intensive farm program of the 
Dutch, and the conditions under 
which it operates, as a backdrop. 

The Netherlands, situated 
arounc the estuaries of the Rhine, 
Meuse, and Scheldt Rivers, is a 
part of the coastal plain of West- 
ern Europe. Some twelve hundred 
miles of dykes and dunes, plus a 
series of sea walls, keep the land 
from being inundated during 
storms, prolonged periods of heavy 
rainfall, and spring floods. Over 
forty per cent of the country would 
be under water if these man-made 
barriers did not exist. Generations 
of men have labored to wrest their 
country from the ocean and it is 
this hard won victory that, more 
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N. V. Orgachemia look for downy mil- 
dew on a Jonathan apple tree at com- 
pany’s experimental farm. 

than anything else, has caused Hol- 
landers to develop a philosophy of 
land utilization second to none in 
the world. 

Despite being the most dense- 
ly populated country in Europe, 
with only one-half acre of culti- 
vated land available for each of 
over eleven million mouths to feed, 
Holland exports thirty per cent of 
its produce. A breakdown of the 
resources which are available to 
agriculturists looks like this:* 


Total land 
area 13,008 square miles 
Forests and 


wastelands 2,008 ui 
Arable land for 
field crops 2,215,000 acres 
Permanent and 
temporary 
grass 3,225,000 i 


Land for truck 
crops fruit, green- 
houses, floricul- 
ture, etc. 319,000 i 
Total 5,759,000 ‘ 
Less twice regis- 
tered properties 61,000 
Net total registered 
area of culti- 
vated land 


" 


5,698,000 ” 


Three elements of the Dutch 
economy favor the sales of pesti- 
cides to all growers. Only thirteen 
per cent of the working popula- 
tion is available for the cultiva- 
tion of farms — a drop of seven per 
cent in the decade between 1947 
and 1957. This situation makes 
chemical weed control a must. 


* 1957 statistics furnished by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, The Hague. 
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Fruit Culture 
Total acreage for 


all fruit 143,000+- 
Strawberry acreage 11,750 
Currants 10,300 
Grapes (under glass) 1,250 
Apples 92,000 
Pears 27,400 
Cherries 8,900 
Plums 6,700 


Field Crops (In 1,009 Acres) 
Total acreage for 


The author (left) and Bill Dalmeyer of 


Chief chemist Leo Bohnenn and Mr. 
Riedeburg check conditions in Orga- 
chemia’s experimental rose garden 
where pesticides are tested. 

Secondly, the additional food 
consumption of a rising popula- 
tion calls for the most advanced 
methods for increasing yields and, 
finally, the export needs of coun- 
tries which have depended upon 
the Netherlands for produce of 
various kinds have been a sub- 
stantial source of vital revenue for 
a courtry spending fifty-three per 
cent of its income to support its 
armed forces. 

Thus, by diligence born of 
necessity, Holland has become the 
“salad bowl’ of central Europe. 
Broken down by most important 
crops, the land use pattern has the 
following characteristics: 


Market Gardening 
Total acreage for 
all vegetables 130,000 
Acres under glass 9,000 


field crops 2,250 
Cereals 1,275 
Potatoes 320 
Sugar-beets 200 
Fodder beets 115 
Legumes 90 
Oil-seed, fibre seed 80 
Green fodder 40 


This, then, is N. V. Orga- 
chemia’s chief target for pesticide 
sales and, like its competitors, the 
company also shoots for business 
in the balance of the Benelux pre- 
serve — Belgium and Luxemburg. 
During the past six years, the hunt- 
ing has been good for Orgachemia 
who have become one of the “Big 
Three” formulators in Holland. 


The key to their success lies 
in the fact that they are, first and 
foremost, a service organization. 
Each of eight salesmen has a solid 
agricultural background, the tech 
service men are ready at a moment's 
notice to check out calls concerning 
fungus, insect, or weed control 
problems, and the plant, along 
with a carefully calculated ware; 


(Continued on Page 97) 


Orgachemia aero- 
sol package. 


Orga-Jan, the mas- 
cot for Orga- 


chemia who ap- 
pears in com- 
pany'’s advertising 
program. 


A home garden 
insecticide. 
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USB STANDARD 62 USB GRANULAR 60 USB COARSE 62 
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Formerly HIGRADE Formerly GRANULAR Formerly HIGRADE GRANULAR 


Each of our three types of high quality muriate of potash is ideally sized to meet 
your particular manufacturing requirements: Both of the white grades — 
STANDARD and Coarse — contain tlie highest possible K,O0 (62/63% ) and 

make feasible the manufacture of the highest analysis mixtures. Our GRANULAR 60 
is ideally suited for mixtures requiring muriate of a larger particle size... or 

for direct application. All three products are refined to assure free-flowing and 
non-caking properties during handling and storage. 


For nearly thirty years our products and services have kept pace with your exacting 
needs. Call, telex or wire one of our nearby offices for prompt delivery. 
® 


1627 Peachtree St., N.E./TRinity 6-7515 


3456 Peterson Avenue / |Ndependence 3-6262 


630 Shatto Place / DUnkirk 7-5151 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20.N.Y./JUDSON 2-6262 
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NAC T heme 


Progress 
or 


Complacency 


GRICULTURAL Chemicals 
A and their relationship to food 
and wildlife will be among the 
topics to be discussed at the 28th 
annual meeting of the National Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Association, 
October 29 to November 1, at The 
Homestead in Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. , 

Dr. D. A. Spencer, research bi- 
ologist with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Denver, Colorado, 
will discuss ‘““Chemicals and Wild- 
life Management.” Miss Willie 
Mae Rogers, director of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, New York, 
will cover chemicals and food from 
“The Woman’s Angle.” Also to be 
heard is Dr. J. O. Rowell, exten- 
sion entomologist with Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; 


The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia 


ae Dr. ip te} Rowell Willie Mae Rogers Dr. D. A. Spencer 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Good Housekeeping Institute U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
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Dr. G. Herbert True 
Visual Research, Inc. 


Virginia, who will speak on the 
topic, “The Extension Entomolo- 
gist—A Public Relations Agent.” 

The theme of the meeting is 
.“‘Industry’s Challenge—Progress or 
Complacency.” 


Dr. G. Herbert True, vice 
president of Visual Research, Inc., 
South Bend, Indiana, will be the 
speaker at the luncheon Monday. 
Miss Cathy Bauby and her pro- 
gram “Your Personality” is the 
luncheon feature for Tuesday. Miss 
Bauby’s program is said to be both 
entertaining and educational—for 
men and women. 


A highlight of the meeting will 
come during the annual banquet 
Tuesday evening when Abraham 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C., will be the speaker. 


The following NAC commit- 
tees will hold meetings during the 
convention: Arsenic Research, 
DDT ‘Technical, Foreign Trade, 
Granular Pesticide (Steering Com- 
mittee only), Lawyers, Member- 


ship, Pesticides-Wildlife, Public 
Relations, Regulatory Advisory, 
Technical Advisory, and Dues 


Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


Dr. George R. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of Geigy Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Division of Geigy Chemical 
Corp., Yonkers, N.Y., and chairman 
of the NAC board, will open the 
meeting with an address Monday 


morning.y& 
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9:30 
9:45 


10:30 
11:00 


Cathy Bauby Abraham Ribicoff 


Secretary of Health, Education 
& Welfare 


NAC Program 


Monday, October 30, 1961 

a.m.—Meeting Called to Order — P. J. Reno, Hercules Pow- 
der Co. 

a.m.—Presidential Address — Dr. George R. Ferguson, Geigy 
Agricultural Chemicals. 

a.m.—NAC Finance Committee Report—*. H. Phillips, GLF. 

a.m.—Coffee Intermission. 

a.m.—Address — Dr. J. O. Rowell, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

a.m.—Address — Miss Willie Mae Rogers, Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. 

a.m.—Address — Dr. D. A. Spencer, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

p.m.—Luncheon. 
Speaker — Dr. G. Herbert True, Visual Research, Inc. 

p.m.—NAC Committee Meetings as Scheduled. 

p.m.—Board of Directors Dinner Meeting. 


Tuesday, October 31, 1961 
a.m.—Golf Tournament. 
p.m.—Luncheon. 
Speaker — Miss Cathy Bauby and her program “Your 
Personality.” 
p.m.—Annual Banquet. 
Speaker — Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Wednesday, November 1, 1961 
a.m.—Introduction of new NAC Officers and Directors. 
a.m.—NAC Staff Report. 
a.m.—NAC Open Forum. 
a.m.—NAC Committee Meetings as Scheduled. 

12:00 noon—Adjournment. 
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This installation of the Davison Chemical 
Division, W. R. Grace & Company at | 
Bartow, Florida, typifies industry's 
preference for Kennedy. 


air swept srinding systems boost phosphate tonnage 


The Phosphate Industry has experienced a tremendous growth in 
capacity over the past few years. It is significant that a majority of 
these installations have included Kennedy Air Swept Grinding 
Systems and Kennedy Air-Float Conveyors. 


why KENNEDY is preferred... 


The Kennedy Air Swept Grinding System is the ONLY system for 
grinding Florida Phosphate Rock to measure continuous operation in 
YEARS rather than months, because... 

cannot be jammed or damaged by tramp iron or other foreign material 

no periodic shutdowns for wearing part replacement ; i P s f 
Phosphate is but one of hundreds of dry materials which 


careful basic design and positive lubrication above and beneath trunnions are conveyed cleanly, conveniently and economically by 
» assure high mechanical efficiency. Kennedy Air-Float—the preferred air-gravity conveyor. 


KENNEDY VAN SAUN 


MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
405 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. * FACTORY: DANVILLE, PA. 


Primary & Secondary Gyratory Crushers « Jaw Crushers « Roll Crushers » Impact Breakers « Hammer Mills « Rod & Ball Mills « Kilns & Kilns Accessories « Dryers 
+ Scrubbers » Screens » Pneumatic & Mechanical Conveyors » Complete Crushing, Lime, Cement & Carbon Paste Plants. Research & Testing Service. 
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Conclusion of a 2-Part Report 


Carbamate Insecticides 


In the U. S. and Abroad 


by R. D. O’Brien and J. G. Matthysse 


Associate Professor and Professor of Entomology 


Exports of Sevin climbed 
rapidly as soon as the product 
was released for commercial! 
use. Foreign volume would 
have been even greater than 
it was hae! supplies been avail- 
able. Large amounts have been 

‘used on cotton, bananas, de- 
ciduous fruits, rice, livestock, 
and tobacco, in Latin America, 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and 
Europe. 


URING 1956, considerable 
IB, testing of Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co. 7744 indicated 
promise against a wide range of 
insects (23). This compound, sub- 
sequently named Sevin, was proven 
highly successful by subsequent 
large scale field testing and com- 
mercial usage. Important proper- 
ties contributing to this success in- 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


clude broad spectrum toxicity to 
insects, low mammalian and avian 
toxicity (500 milligrams or more 
per kilogram to rats, rabbits, mice, 
dogs, chickens) , slight or no phyto- 
toxicity, non-irritating and almost 
odorless, non-staining, good stabil- 
ity, good compatibility, and rapid 
metabolism in vertebrate animals. 


As with all new pesticides, 
there have been problems with 
Sevin. The compound is almost im- 
possible to formulate as a practical 
emulsifiable concentrate. Solubility 
is low in all the usual solvents. 
Early field test data with emulsions 
indicated severe phytotoxicity, but 
subsequent work proved the sol- 
vent to be the real cause. Wettable 
powders, dusts, and ‘flowable’ 
water dispersions can be readily 
prepared. Such formulations used 


according to label directions cause 
no phytotoxicity. 

Sevin has been implicated as 
a cause of excessive buildup of 
spider mites (Tetranychidae). On 
fruit in particular, caution is ad- 
vised in using this carbamate (24) . 
Acaricides should be included in 
the schedule. Sevin has proven 
highly toxic to bees, and appears 
to be one of the more dangerous 
compounds so far tested from the 
standpoint of bee colony destruc- 
tion as well as kill of foraging 
workers (25.26). It sis in a class 
with arsenic in this respect. This 
effect on bees is offset by the safe- 
ty of Sevin to birds, fish and other 
vertebrate wildlife (27.28) . 

Sevin jumped rapidly into 
large volume sales. Over a million 
pounds of Sevin was used in 1959, 
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the first year of commercial devel- 
opment. Both domestic and export 
volume increased greatly in 1960, 
and should continue upwards in 
1961.-The spectre of resistance was 
a boon to Sevin, as it is the only 
insecticide radically different in 
chemical structure introduced into 
commercial use since resistance be- 
came such an all-important agri- 
cultural problem. 


Export Uses 

Latin America 

Sevin exports climbed rapidly 
as soon as the product was released 
for commercial use. Foreign vol- 
ume would have been greater if 
supplies had been available. In the 
Western hemisphere, large 
amounts have been used in Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, Salvador, Trinidad, Colum- 
bia, Peru, Brazil, and Argentina. 
Cotton, bananas, deciduous fruits, 
vegetables, livestock, tobacco, and 
sugar cane are being treated. Ma- 
jor pests controlled are pink boll- 
worm, banana leaf feeding cater- 
pillars, sugar cane frog hopper 
Aeneolamia saccharina, potato tub- 
er moth, potato beetles, cattle fever 
tick Boophilus, tobacco flea beetles 
and caterpillars, codling moth, and 
fruit leaf rollers. For bananas, 1%4 
Ibs. 85% Sevin sprayable or 85P 
in 2 to 3 gallons of water or oil 
respectively per acre is applied by 
helicopter or fixed-wing plane. The 
wettable also has been used in the 
Bordeaux spraying systems. Low 
toxicity to humans is necessary in 
a banana insecticide as it is im- 
possible to treat without spraying 
plantation workers. Also, banana 
harvest is continuous, so that spray- 
ing must be done up to the day of 
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harvest. The 10 PPM U. S. toler- 
ance on bananas allows Sevin to 
meet this qualification. 

In the foreign market, also, 
resistance has been a big factor. 
Dieldrin resistance in ‘the sugar 
cane frog hopper led to use of 
Sevin, as did BHC and toxaphene 
resistance in cattle ticks. A prob- 
lem in livestock dip tanks has been 
stability of Sevin, but 0.1% Sevin 
is now successfully used in Brazil 
and Argentina thru inclusion of a 
stabilizer. 


Asia, Australia, and New Zealand 

Asiatic use is mainly on rice; 
but also on tropical and deciduous 
fruits including mangos, citrus, 
durians, apples; and also on vege- 
tables and cotton. In Japan the 
Nephotettix leafhopper of rice is 
controlled by only one ounce of 
Sevin per acre. 15% Sevin emulsi- 
fiable concentrate is used without 
phytotoxic effects because of the 
extreme dilution. Higher rates, 
with wettables, are necessary for 
other leafhoppers and for rice stem 
borers. 1 Ib. Sevin per acre is prom- 
ising against rice stem borer in the 
Philippines, Burma, Thailand, and 
India. Mammalian safety has been 
a strong factor in favor of Sevin 
as there have been many deaths in 
Japan and Southeast Asia from 
parathion. Throughout Southeast 
Asia, another big factor in favor of 
Sevin on rice is low toxicity to fish 
(27). Fish in rice paddies are im- 
portant food sources, and fish kill 
has been objectionable in the case 
of effective rice insecticides such as 
Endrin. EPN remains the chief 
competitor to Sevin on rice: On 
citrus, Sevin has proven effective 
against rind borers (Prays species) , 


and again EPN is the competitor. 
On mangos, on which a large vol- 
ume of insecticide is used, Sevin is 
moving in rapidly as the mango 
leafhopper becomes DDT resistant. 
Vegetable insect control by Sevin 
is another important Asiatic use. 
Leaf beetles related to Mexican 
bean beetle (Epilachna_ species) 
are important on Solanaceous 
plants such as potatoes, tomatoes, 
and eggplant. Here Sevin must 
compete with DDT, for unlike our 
bean beetle, these tropical Epilach- 
nas are naturally susceptible to 
DDT. 


In Australia and New Zea- 
land, Sevin volume is increasing, 
particularly on deciduous fruits. 4 
Ib. Sevin per 100 gallons is used, 
half the U. S. rate. Little Sevin is 
applied to livestock as it is not 
effective against sheep blowfly, but 
use on cattle tick may increase with 
broadening of the resistance pic 
ture, already a problem with DDT, 
BHC, and dieldrin. Even for mos- 
quito larviciding, now beset by re- 
sistance problems, Sevin may come 
to be used. For example, in Malaya 
1 lb. of 85% sprayable per acre of 
water has controlled Culex fati- 
gans. Further to the West in Asia, 
use has only begun. In Turkey, 
Sevin is promising on cotton, 
olives, fruit, and wheat (Senn pest, 
Eurygaster) . 


Africa : 
Africa has seen little Sevin vol- 
ume as yet except for Egypt, the 
Sudan and the Union of South 
Africa. Cotton is most important, 
particularly for leaf worm (Pro- 
denia litura) but also spiny boll- 
worm (arias), Platyedra, and the 
cotton stainer (Disdercus). Pro- 
denia as well as Heliothis (corn 
earworm) are also serious pests of 
corn and Barssim (a forage crop) , 
and Sevin is coming into use on 
these crops. Lack of meat residue 
is important in treating Barssim. 
In the Union of South Africa, 
deciduous fruits and corn are most 
important. Use on livestock against 
ticks has not developed because of 
instability in dips. Sevin has per- 
(Continued on Page 95)-' 
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imply taking advantage of a manu- 
facturer’s optional equipment has 
enabled Cargill, Inc. to adapt two Mich- 
igan Tractor Shovels to material han- 
dling jobs that otherwise would require 
larger, more expensive machines. 


Required—compact machine 
with extra high dump 


At Cargill’s Omaha, Nebr. warehous- 
ing subsidiary, Cargo Carrier Inc, mate- 
tial handling is almost fully automatic 
—conveyors carry bulk fertilizer and 
rock salt from hoppers to bin, bag and 
box car. But in two important areas, 
material handling is assigned to Tractor 
Shovels—transporting materials from 
bins to hopper...and truck-loading out 
of bins. Both jobs pose special problems. 


For example, bulk truck-loading re- 
quires a machine that can maneuver in 
cramped bins, around close-spaced sup- 
port posts, through a low clearance 
door . . . and still dump into huge 
transport trucks. A compact 77 hp 
Michigan Model 75A proved perfect 
for bin operations, and its 1% yd bucket 
provided the required capacity. But 
dumping height (9’7”) was insufficient 
to clear the 10/2” high sides of 20 ton 
trucks. The solution: optional high-lift 
arms which gave 2’2” more clearance 
than the rig’s standard arms. 


Required—small machine ; 
with extra big capacity 


The other assignment—moving fer- 
tilizer from bins to hopper—calls for a 
much more compact Tractor Shovel. . . 
one that can maneuver through aisles 
and bin openings only 6 ft wide and 6 ft 
high. Here the Model 12B (smallest of 
the nine-model Michigan line) proved 
the perfect size. But its standard 16 
cu ft bucket was too small to transport 
enough fertilizer to meet Cargill’s pro- 
duction needs. One obvious solution, 
add another machine, was not practical 
due to cramped quarters and added costs. 

The answer: fit the 44 hp Model 12B 
with a one yard bucket (one of six bucket 
options on this machine). After all, 


Michigans, 
special 


reduce > 
operating 
costs 

for 
Cargill, 


fertilizer is relatively light weight— 
about 60 Ibs/cu ft—a yard would weigh 
well under the Michigan’s 2900 Ib ca- 
pacity. Nor would the extra 12” bucket 
width (62” total) pose any maneuver- 
ability problem. 


Production high... 
availability excellent 


Cargill reports complete success in 
both applications! The Model 75A loads 
20 ton trucks in less than 10 minutes, 
14 passes, 100 ft one-way trips bin to 
truck. The Model 12B feeds hoppers 
for both bagging and railway box car 
loading, often works 24 hours a day, 
handling granulated fertilizer. 

“We consider high output plus excel- 
lent availability Michigan’s biggest 
benefits,’ summarizes Plant Supt Merle 
Bruce. ‘‘A fertilizer plant like ours offers 
difficult working conditions for the 
Michigans—dust, cramped quarters, 
round-the-clock duty—but in two years 
neither Michigan has given us a bit of 
trouble . . . or held up production,” 


Michigan is a registered trademark of 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Construction Machinery Division 
2479 Pinestone Road 


CLaRK Benton Harbor 44, Michigan 


In Canada: . 
Canadian Clark, Ltd. 
St. Thomas, Ontario 


EQUIPMENT 


equipment, 


More and more fertilizer manufac- 
turers are turning to DRI-SOL ammo- 
niating solutions as a sure, time-tested 
way to lower production costs and 
improve mixed-fertilizer quality. 


For in addition to the eight cost-say- 
ing and quality-building advantages 
shown above, DRI-SOL can also help 
manufacturers offset the high water 
content of low-strength acid. It also 
helps to produce grades which are 


difficult or impossible to make with 
conventional solutions. 


What grade of DRI-SOL meets your 
needs best? From a wide choice of 
formulations you can select the solu- 
tion that offers you the greatest 
number of advantages. Each grade 
contains less than 0.5% water. 
Grades range from 24% ammonia 
and 76% ammonium nitrate, to 50% 
ammonia and 50% ammonium 


nitrate, and are generally available 
in all the Southern and Midwestern 
States. 


Why not get complete information? 
Technical data to fertilizer manufac- 
turers available upon request. Write: 
Agricultural Chemicals Department, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. Offices also located 
in: Atlanta, Shreveport, St. Louis. 
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November 8 to 10 


1961 Round Table to Feature 
Materials Handling and New Products 


Virtually all aspects of ma- 
terials handling are to be cov- 
ered at the Fertilizer Industry 
Round Table. in addition, a 
panel will discuss the compo- 
sition and use of the newer 
fertilizer materials that are 
‘appearing on the market. 


HE 1961 meeting of the Ferti- 

lizer Industry Round Table, 
being held November 7 to 10 at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C., will cover virtually all 
aspects of materials handling and 
will include a panel discussion of 
the newer fertilizer materials that 
are appearing on the market. 

Included among the impressive 
list of speakers who are to appear 
on the program are: Elmer Perrine, 
Allied Chemical Corp.; T. P. Hig- 
meres L VA; A. B. Phillips, IVA; 
John Hardesty, USDA; L. A. Eiben, 
Buell Engineering Co.; Tom Mar- 
tin, USI; and Frank Nielsson, IMC. 

The meeting will open with a 
discussion of bulk handling that 
will include pneumatic systems and 
new methods of transportation and 
unloading of bulk solids as well 
as a review of conditioning agents 
in mixed fertilizer. Following this, 
the Round Table will consider the 
unloading and storage of liquids. 

Subsequent sessions will cover 
bags, dust collection, standardiza- 
tion and uniformity, and granula- 
tion. 

Members of the Round Table 
executive committee, who will pre- 
side at the various sessions, are 
Vincent Sauchelli, H. L. Marshall, 
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J. E. Reynolds Jr., and Al Spillman. 
The annual business meeting will 
be held on the morning of the 
10th. 


A special feature of this year’s 
Round Table will be a presenta- 
tion by the National Safety Council 
on safety in the fertilizer plant. 


Wednesday, November 8, 1961 


9 to 12 am.—Opening Remarks — Vincent Sauchelli. 
Materials Handling — Keynoter. 
Materials Handling — Bulk Solids. 
A. Pneumatic Systems, 
B. New Methods of Transportation and Unloading of 


Bulk Solids. 


Review on Conditioning Agents in Mixed Fertilizer. 
2 to 5 p.m.—Materials Handling — Weighing. 
Fundamentals of Weighing. 
Materials Handling — Liquid. 
A. Anhydrous Ammonia and Solutions. 
1. Unloading (High and Low Rates) 
a. Pressure Systems (Use of Air and Pumps). 
b. Methods Determining Content of Car or Storage 
Tank at any stage of Unloading. 
c. Control of Nitrogen Losses in Handling Systems 
from Car to Mixer. 
2. Storage Facilities. 
a. Tank Construction (Corrosion). 
b. Phosphoric Acid, 
c. Sulfuric Acid. 
How to Create and Maintain Interest in Plant Safety. 


Thursday, November 9, 1961 


9:30 to 12 a.m.—Materials Handling — Bags. 


A. Introduction. 


B. Sack Construction. 
C. Packers — Review. 
D. Palletizing and Stowing. 
Materials Handling — Dust Collecting in Plant. 


Review. 


2 to 5 p.m.—Survey of Mixed Fertilizer Production. 


Application Review. 


Progress Report on Standardization and Uniformity. 


A. Users, 

B. Nitrogen. 
C. Phosphates. 
(Da Botasht: 


Application of Spherodizer to Granulation. 
Handling of Liquid Sulfur. 


Friday, November 10, 1961 


9:30 a.m. to Finish—Composition and Use of New Materials in Fertilizer. 


Formulation. 


A. Diammonium Phosphates. 
B. Conventional Semi-Granular, Granular. 


C. Bulk Blending. 
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ATRAZINE 


HERBICIDE 
For weed control in corn. One 
application controls annual broadleaf 
weeds and grasses all season. Safe to 
handle, non-irritating. At higher 
dosage rates, used for non-selective 
weed control around farms and 
industrial sites. 


SIMAZINE 


HERBICIDE 
For weed control incorn and in 
nurseries. One application at planting 
time in corn or to certain established 
nursery stock, provides season-long control 
of broadleaf weeds and grasses. Safe to 
handle, non-irritating. At higher dosage 
rates, used as a non-selective herbicide 
for industry. 
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INSECTICIDE 
Highly effective, versatile organic 
phosphate insecticide. For dependable 
multiple insect control on most fruit and 
vegetable crops; residual fly control in 
dairy barns, farm buildings, food 
processing plants and other fly infested 
areas. Extensively used by the pest control 
industry for control of roaches and 
other insects. 


METHOXY CHLOR 


INSECTICIDE 
Multi-purpose insecticide with 
residual action against many insects 
attacking forage crops and stored grain, 
and for control of many insect species on 
fruit and vegetable crops. Direct 
application to livestock controls horn 
flies, cattle lice and ticks. 


SEQUESTRENE® 
METAL CHELATES 

For correction of minor element 

deficiencies in ornamentals, fruit 

trees, vegetables and turf. Compatible 

with most commonly used insecticides, 

fungicides and fertilizers. 


For correction of iron deficiency 
Sequestrene 330 Fe Iron Chelate 

— for use in alkaline or acid soils 
Sequestrene 138 Fe Iron Chelate 

— for use in calcareous or other highly 

alkaline soils 

Sequestrene Na Fe Iron Chelate 

— for use in acid soils 


For correction of manganese deficiency 
Sequestrene Naz Mn Manganese Chelate 


For correction of zinc deficiency 
Sequestrene Naz Zn Zinc Chelate 


CHLOROBENZILATE 


MITICIDE 
Sate, effective, economical miticide 
for use on deciduous and citrus fruit, 
ornamentals and nursery stock. Long 
residual action. Non-irritating to skin, 
relatively non-toxic to humans and 
animals. Does not affect insect parasites 
and predators or bees under normal field 


| conditions. Compatible with phosphate 
insecticides and copper sprays. 


* ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 
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Headquarters For ALL Phosphates Used In High Analysis Fertilizers. 


1 


® 
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RUN-OF-PILE 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Wet Process Acid of Highest Purity 
52-54% P205 


| ts 


For Requirements, Contact Our Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 East 44th Street, 

New York 17, New York 
Telephone: MUrrayhill 2-5325 
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ACS Meeting — Part II 


Desirable Fertilizer Ingredients 


From Small Tonnages of Nitric Acid 


A solution containing 67.12 
grams nitrogen and 110.7 
grams K,O per liter was made 
from prilled ammonium nitrate 
and fertilizer grade muriate of 
potash in a process by which 
about 46 per cent potassium 
nitrate crystals of about 95 per 
_ cent purity were removed, leav- 
ing a solid residue containing 
20.34 per cent nitrogen and 
23.14 per cent K,O. This resi- 
due appears to be a desirable 
fertilizer ingredient. 


METHOD for converting rel- 
A atively small tonnages of 
nitric acid into the valuable by- 
products: (1) potassium nitrate 
and (2) a nitric-phosphate which 
is not hygroscopic, and which can 
be readily blended to make a 1-0-1 
grade fertilizer, was described by 
Paul Caldwell of Chicago, when he 
addressed the Division of Fertilizer 
and Soil Chemistry at the annual 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Chicago, Sept: 3-8, 1961. 

In a preliminary test, said Mr. 
Caldwell, a solution containing 
67.12 grams nitrogen and 110.7 
grams K,O per liter was made from 
prilled ammonium nitrate and fer- 
tilizer grade muriate of potash. 
The solution was filtered to re- 
move the prill coating, then evap- 
orated to boiling point (114° C), 
cooled to 20° C and crystals re- 
moved. 

By this process, about 46% 
potassium nitrate crystals of about 
95%, purity were removed, leaving 
a solid residue containing 20.34% 
nitrogen and 23.14% K,O. This 
residue, advised Mr. Caldwell, re- 
quires very little balancing to give 
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a 1-0-1 plant food ratio, is non-hy- 
groscopic, and appears to be a de- 
sirable fertilizer ingredient. 

It’s well known that KCl and 
NH,NO, react to form KNO, and 
NH,Cl, the stable salt pair of the 
system. Equimolar solutions of 
these salts give a material which 
contains 18% N and 30% K,O and 
which actually loses moisture to 
the air under normal.conditions. 

Such a mixture, Mr. Caldwell 
reasons, is useful only in fertilizer 
formulations and only in high po- 
tash grades. And because of trouble 
in obtaining low enough tempera- 
ture, it’s impractical to wring more 
value out of the solution by com- 
pletely separating its components. 


Mr. Caldwell feels, though, 
that complete separation may not 
be necessary and that, if one rela- 
tively pure compound could be sep- 
arated out, the residual blend 
might still become a useful prod- 
uct. And, he finds that he can ob- 
tain the high purity potassium 
nitrate by concentrating an equi- 
molar solution to a boiling point 
of 114° C., and cooling it to 20° C. 
In the meantime, the residual salt 
is transferred into a much better 
fertilizer material. 

The boiling point is critical, 
however. Even a 2° rise above 
114° C. will cause crystal purity to 
fall off sharply. At 116° C., KNO; 
purity drops to about 85%. 


Production of High Analysis Fertilizers 


Production of high analysis 
fertilizers using a pre-reactor was 
discussed in a paper by J. H. Sur- 
ber and T. J. Bosman, Federal 
Chemical Company. Typical 
equipment in the plant described 
included a TVA-type continuous 


ammoniator (16’ long, 7’ diam- 
eter) , rotary gas-fired dryer, cooler, 
double deck screen, and a mill for 
crushing oversize material. 

Heat of reaction between the 
ammonia in ammonia-ammonium 
nitrate solutions and either sulfur- 


OPERATIONAL DATA 


16-8-8a 


16-8-8b 

Reactor Temperature °F 280 295 
Mat. Exit Ammoniator °F 185 190 
Dryer Inlet Air °F 300 280 
Dryer Exit Air °F 180 180 

Screen Analysis Exit Cooler 
Eid 30 
- 6 ¢ 16 53 55 
- 164 13 15 

Product Analysis 

Moisture % 1.5 1.6 
Nitrogen % 16.3 16,1 
APA ia 8.0 8.1 
K,0 % 8.3 8.4 


15-15-15 15-10-10 12-12-12a— 12-12-12b 10-10-10 
275 275 280 290 270 
180 185 185 190 175 
290 280 265 270 250 
190 190 185 185 175 

26 24 20 17 1 
65 68 58 52 62 

9 8 22 31 24 
ie) U2: 1.6 1.5 9 
15.1 Sry 12.2 11.8 10,4 
14.9 11.6 12.2 nee 10.8 
als] 8.9 12.1 12.4 10.0 
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ic and/or wet process phosphoric 
acid was utilized in the reactor to 
produce a nitrogenous slurry of 
low water content, which was sub- 
sequently used to promote agglo- 
meration of other materials. These 
methods produced an acceptable 
consumer product with some econ- 
omies in raw material. 

Typical grades studied were 
16-8-8, 15-15-15, 15-10-10 and 12-12- 
12. Some formulations included 


concentrated triple  superphos- 
phate 54%, diammonium phos- 
phate, 21-52-0, and ammonium 


phosphate nitrate 30-10-0. Factors 
in the control of granulation were 
variations in formulation, particle 
size of raw materials, temperature 
in the reactor and return of prod- 
uct to recycle. 

Physical properties of the 
products and their bag storage 
qualities were judged to be good. 


SUPER FLO Process For Superphosphate Production 


Walter J. Sackett, Sr., A. J. 
Sackett & Sons Co., reviewed a con- 
tinuous method of manufacturing 
triple superphosphate as well as 
normal and enriched superphos- 
phates. 

This ‘“SupER FLO” Process, said 
Mr. Sackett, illustrates a contin- 
uous, automatic, patented method 
of manufacturing triple superphos- 
phate as well as normal and enrich- 
ed superphosphates. First, ground 
phosphate rock is automatically 
weighed and continuously deliver- 
ed into a blending.cone where it 
is continuously penetrated by con- 
trolled swirling streams of sulphur- 
ic acid and water. This primary 


acidulating phase of initial rock- 
acid contact is followed by an in- 
tense puddling action. From the 
puddler, the mass is discharged in- 
to the solidifier which permits the 
mass to harden into a cake-like 
substance at its discharge. A rotary 
spiral cutter removes the super- 
phosphate from the solidifier in 
meal form, at which point it is 
elevated to the shuttle belt system 
for transferring the newly-made 
superphosphate to storage. The 
product manufactured by this pro- 
cess has a noticeably hard grain 
structure, but its high porosity 
gives it excellent ammonia absorp- 
tion properties. 


TVA Method For Normal Superphosphate 


“Although use of the newer 
types of fertilizer phosphates is in- 
creasing each year, normal super- 
phosphate is still the major phos- 
phate fertilizer, both in the U. S. 
and in the other major fertilizer- 
using countries of the world’, ob- 
served L. D. Hand, Jr. in present- 
ing the report by himself, J. M. 
Potts, and A. V. Slack, all of TVA. 
Notwithstanding the drawback of 
relatively low plant nutrient con- 
tent, about 20% P.,O,;, the sim- 


plicity of the process used in mak- 
ing normal superphosphate is a 
major advantage. 

One of the improvements 
needed in superphosphate produc- 
tion is a quicker and simpler meth- 
od of granulation. Another needed 
improvement is a means to get 
higher evolution of fluorine from 
the phosphate rock during the 
production of the superphosphate. 

In a process developed at 
TVA, both of these improvements 


Although use of the newer types of fertilizer phos- 


phates is increasing each year, normal pup Sre Deel is 
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the other major fertilizer- -using countries of the world. 


are obtained. The method is based 
on use of strong sulfuric acid (96% 
or higher) rather that the 70% 
used in standard practice. 


The process involves mixing 
phosphate rock with concentrated 
acid (96% or fuming), denning 
for about 30 minutes, granulating 
by spraying water on the acidulate 
in a rotary drum, and curing. The 
den product is a dry, semigranu- 
lar material that granulates easily 
with little formation of fines or 
oversize. With fuming acid, the 
usual particle size of rock (about 
70% under 200-mesh) was satisfac- 
tory; with 96% acid, however, 
finely ground rock (about 90% un- 
der 200-mesh) was necessary to pre- 
vent stickiness of the acidulate. 
With the best combination of vari- 
ables, over 85% of the granules 
were in the size range —6+20 
mesh, fluorine evolution was over 
60%, P.O; availability was 97%, 
and moisture content was 2% or 
lower. 


In comparison with the usual 
process for granulation of super- 
phosphate, this method eliminates 
the need for removing superphos- 
phate from a curing pile and dis- 
integrating it, improves granula- 
tion to the extent that screening 
and recycling probably are unnec- 
essary, and eliminates the usual 
drying step. Evolution of fluorine, 
a valuable byproduct, is also in- 
creased. 


This probably would be an ac- 
ceptable product; however, fines 
can be recycled if desired. For im- 
mediate screening, it was found de- 
sirable to pass warm air (100° to. 
150° F.) through the granulator 
for a few minutes to harden the 
granule surfaces and thereby im- 
prove handling qualities. 


Safety in Fertilizer Production 
“Ss OME of the operations now 
being conducted in fertilizer 
plants involve processes which 
would be at home in chemical 
plants’, stated Elmer Perrine, 
Allied Chemical Corp., in a discus- 
sion on the “Safe Handling of 

(Continued on Page 104)- 
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A Major Expense Factor 


Distribution Is Last Frontier 


Of Industrial Waste And Inefficiency 


Physical distribution, though 
a sizable and important part 
of the profit and loss statement, 
has been seriously neglected 
by most companies. The func- 
tions of distribution often are 
divided between manufactur- 
ing and sales. 


by A. E. Cascino 


HE functions of physical dis- 
T tribution—consisting of inven- 
tory control, warehouse locations 
and operations, delivery, order pro- 
cessing, and material handling — 
are, in fact, marketing activities; 
and, therefore, they are an integral, 
important part of the overall mar- 
keting process. In our company, 
physical distribution is a part of 
the Marketing Division, and that 
is where it will remain, because it 
is too vital and pivotal in gaining 
the order and making the sale. 
Any marketing vice president who 
does not devote sufficient time and 
energy in the area of physical dis- 
tribution may be derelict in his 
duty. 

In addition, physical distribu- 
tion is a major expense factor — 
representing the third largest cost 
of doing business — amounting to 
$100 billion a year. These expen- 
ditures are more than twice the net 
profits of all American corpora- 
tions combined; and they are three 
times as much as will be spent this 
year for modernizing and building 
plants and facilities. 

Physical distribution, though 
a sizable and important part of the 
profit and loss statement, has been 
seriously neglected; and it is high 
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time that aggressive, intelligent ac- 
tion be taken. One expert says that 
“only 15% of the possible econ- 
omies of physical distribution are 
now being realized.” Another calls 


“Executives must recognize 
that physical distribution is a 
single, integrated and coordi- 
nated whole that must be ad- 
ministered by one person, the 
director of distribution.” 


Anthony E. Cascino 
vice president of marketing 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Skokie, Illinois 


it “the last frontier of industrial 
waste and inefficiency.” 

And what’s more, unless we 
pursue the administration of physi- 
cal distribution with the same vigor 
and enthusiasm with which we have 
tackled the promotional aspects of 
marketing, then the already deplor- 
able conditions will only further 
deteriorate under the pressure of 
ever increasing transportation costs. 

Let’s face it: the carriers can 
not be expected to solve the ship- 
pers’ problems. The financial 
plight confronting most railroads 
militates against any action that 
would tend to further reduce their 
revenues. And, remember: trans- 
portation costs, in some instances, 
make up 3314% of the total cost 
of physical distribution. 

Furthermore, public warehous- 
ing costs, over the last ten years, 
have increased by 28%; and hand- 


ling costs associated with ware- 
housing have risen by 110%. 
While I have made a rather 
sweeping indictment of all who 
have a responsibility in the phys- 


ical movement of the product, I 
recognize that important contribu- 
tions have been made within cer- 
tain specific, but isolated, areas. 
Companies and ‘industries have in- 
troduced product and packaging 
innovations that achieve efficiencies. 
and economies of physical distribu- 
tion. Linear programming, com- 
putors, and electronic equipment 
for processing data also have been 
exploited to determine ideal loca- 
tions for plants and warehouses, 
to select the most economical 
routes to the customer, and to ex- 
pedite the handling of materials 
and documents. 

In the area of product im- 
provements, the mining, chemical, 
and food-processing industries have 
made great strides in reducing the 
bulk and/or weight—thereby cut- 
ting the per unit cost of transpor- 
tation. 
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Because the fruit and vegetable crops were treated with 


TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULFATE 


Regular or basic copper sulfate should be mixed in insecticide-fungicide 
sprays and dusts to insure appetizing, attractive fruits and vegetables 
that consumers “reach for.” 

When used in fertilizers, Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate helps to 

enrich the soil, resulting in healthy, profitable crops. 
ier Help your customers produce more profitable crops. Use regular or 
basic Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your fertilizer and insecticide- 
fungicide formulations...it will mean more 


nell ps money in your pocket! 
oelge refining corporation 


S700) APA IRIK SACVee NUUNE . NEW YORK 922, INFEWrPYOrR |G 
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Some concepts which still are 
in the experimental stage offer 
great promise for the future. One 
example is containerization, which 
permits the interchange of stan- 
dardized containers between var- 
ious modes of transportation. ‘This 
principle has been used extensive- 
ly by the steamship lines, and al- 
ready has cut the import-export 
costs of physical distribution by 
20%. 

Other versions of the general 
concept of containerization include 
the truckers’ use of large rubber 
tanks, not only for transporting 
products, but, also, as a means for 
storage at the customer’s plant. 

Finally, palletization, wherein 
the pallet is an integral part of the 
package, makes possible the dis- 
placement of manpower with lift 
trucks. This concept can be widely 
applied, and, undoubtedly, will 
become common practice for most 
case goods industries. 


In addition, the very selection 
of warehouse locations is being 
recognized as a science. Formerly, 
their locations depended mainly on 
the coincidental position of branch 
sales offices. Now, they are more 
soundly based upon a relationship 
between the potential of regional 
markets, and the various modes and 
routes existant between the manu: 
facturing plant ‘and the product’s 
ultimate destination. The all-im- 
portant determination of the loca- 
tion of field warehouses generally 
is a function of operations research, 
and this responsibility should be 
divorced from tradition, obsolete 
criteria, and personal preferences. 


When warehouses are properly 
located, they can become effective 
distribution centers—providing the 
ultimate in service at the lowest 
possible cost. Solid cars of mer- 
chandise, received from various 
producing points, are converted 
into mixed cars of more digestible 
allotments of individual products 
to the customer. 

In the operation of ware- 
houses, automaticity can be accom- 
plished through the use of data pro- 
cessing and material handling 
equipment. The end result: min- 
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The solution to efficiency and the elimination of 


waste lies in a progressive and intelligent administration 


and management of the several interrelated functions 


of distribution. Physical distribution will never reach the 


proficiency achieved by other areas of business until there 


is a system of thorough integration and coordination. 


imum inventory, rapid turn-over, 
and the least time span between 
the placement of the order and the 
reecipt of the merchandise. 

So far, accolades for reducing 
the costs of physical distribution 
have been directed toward the ship- 
per, but the carrier also has a 
right to share in the spotlight. For 
example, the railroads have been 
most instrumental in cutting costs. 
The piggy-back plan alone has re- 
sulted in economies amounting to 
30%. In addition, during the past 
decade, railroads have dieselized 
all of their operations. More tons 
can be hauled over greater dis- 
tances; maintenance is at a min- 
imum; the end result is greater ef- 
ficiencies at lower costs. 

Barge lines also are building 
larger vessels and docks, and the 
airlines have come up with spec- 
ialized equipment, such as swing- 
tailed planes so that lift trucks can 
be used for unloading bulky items. 
Jet air freight, providing faster and 
more frequent flights, should also 
tend to lower transportation costs. 

Further, some forward-looking 
trucking companies have come up 
with the idea of dual-purpose 
trucks which are capable ‘of carry- 
ing both liquid and dry materials. 
This flexibility helps to assure full 
loads in both directions. 

Finally, pipelines are attempt- 
ing to apply their inherent econ- 
omies to the transmission of solids 
in slurry form. 

Although all of these accom- 
plishments are most commendable, 
they are superimposed upon a 
foundation of sand, and much of 
their potential economies and ef- 
ficiencies are dissipated through im- 
proper organization and control. 


‘The real and comprehensive 
solution to efficiency and the elim- 
ination of waste lies in a progres- 
sive and intelligent administration 
and management of the several in- 
terrelated functions. 

Physical distribution will 
never reach the level of proficiency 
achieved by other areas of the busi- 
ness, until each and every function 
is regimented into a system of thor- 
ough integration and coordination. 

The activities of inventory 
control, transportation and traffic, 
warehouse operations, order pro- 
cessing, customer service, material 
handling, and special packing are 
inseparable and interrelated. And, 
when they are administered as sep- 
arate and distinct functions, the 
economies effected in one area tend 
to be lost as they become a part of 
a disjointed system with nebulous 
and perhaps even conflicting ob- 
jectives. 

And yet, all too often, in most 
companies the functions of physical 
distribution are divided up in an 
illogical, non-workable manner be- 
tween manufacturing and sales. 
Frequently, this arrangement is not 
conducive to coordination. Frag- 
ments of the total effort usually 
are assigned to executives of equal 
status, who use their respective por- 
tions to foster their own vested and 
primary interests, thereby complete- 
ly vitiating any opportunity to es- 
tablish a smooth running, harmon- 
ious, and integrated system of phys- 
ical distribution. Even worse, some 
of the important functions are, as 
one observer states, “left to fall be- 
tween the chairs” creating grey 
areas that are devoid of purpose 
and organization. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Built On Research 


What Is Right 


with the Pesticide Industry? 


A review of the increasing number of pesticide 
patents which are being issued, clearly shows 
that the trend of fruitful and productive research 
and product development will not only continue 
but will continue at an accelerated rate. With 
this assurance, the prediction that the pesticides 
sales volume will be $1 billion by 1975 is not 


unrealistic. 


ANY of us in the pesticide 

industry have become weary 
of the crepe-hanging eulogies that 
seem to have become habit since 
the abnormal time in our industry 
history when we enjoyed a rela- 
tively limited period of shortage of 
the few organic pesticides in the 
late 1940’s and 1950. Like all simi- 
lar supply and demand situations, 
the pendulum swung and the re- 
sult was over-production, with the 
resultant depressed prices and re- 
duced profits. The facts are that 
this was the incubation period of 
the tremendous transition our in- 
dustry has undergone. 

It was during this period when 
the companies, both here and in 
Europe, the inventors, and devel- 
opers of the numerous new and 
effective compounds which are now 
available commercially to the 
farmer, wisely recognized that the 
basic competition in our industry 
would be at the research level. In 


From an address presented by Mr. Keat- 
ing at the annual meeting of the WACA, 
Oct. 11, Berkeley Calif. 
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by D. J. Keating 


Stauffer Chemical Co. 
New York 


fact, even at that time, several 
companies that already were re- 
search-oriented were spending size- 
able sums in agricultural chemical 
research and development. 

We hear and read much about 
how our industry has grown and 
will continue to grow. It has a 
bright future. The casual use of 
that word “grow” annoys. It im- 
plies a certainty which is sure to 
evolve regardless of how leisurely 
or bumbling we may be. Our in- 
dustry has grown and will continue 
to grow, to be sure, but, in essence, 
it must be built, and, in reality, 
we have built it through invest- 
ments in research, study of eco- 
nomic needs, intelligent planning, 
by education and by selling; and 
we will continue to do so. 

All of us in this industry are 
aware of the stream of new pesti- 
cides which are pouring out of 
research laboratories. A look at the 
literature reveals that there are 
hundreds of compounds, mostly 
new compositions of matter, from 
the world’s research !aboratories, 


Agriculture has a serious and obvious need 
for protective and labor-saving chemicals to im- 
prove quality, decrease costs, and increase pro- 
duction to feed and clothe the world’s increas- 
ing population. The combined efforts of biolo- 
gists, chemists, and other agricultural scientists 
who field test and develop compounds are aimed 
at these specific needs. 


now under some phase of testing 
or development. However, im- 
mersed as we are in the day-to-day 
affairs of our business, we may not 
be fully conscious of the degree to 
which research has recast our en- 
tire industry. The transition the 
industry has undergone since the 


advent of the first important or- , 


ganic insecticide—DDT—although 
somewhat slower, is far greater 
than the degree of change from 
the old classics, the metallics, 
arsenicals, and botanicals. 

Let’s look at the results. Pesti- 
cide sales in the U. S. at the basic 
manufacturer’s level were about 
$40 million in 1939, $170 million 
in 1954, and an estimated $285 
million in 1960. There are, of 
course, some basic facts of our 
economy which contributed, and 
will continue to contribute, princi- 
pally population increases, but our 
food and fibre supply acreage has 
remained and will remain rela- 
tively static. The newer and more 
effective pesticides which our in- 
dustry research has made available 
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have contributed greatly to the 
stepped-up land productivity. 

A review of the increasing 
number of pesticide patents which 
are being issued clearly shows that 
there is little doubt-that the trend 
of fruitful and productive research 
and product development will not 
only continue but will continue at 
an accelerated rate. With this as- 
sured trend, the prediction that the 
pesticide sales volume will be one 
billion dollars by 1975 is not un- 
realistic. The present U. S. popu- 
lation, 180 million, is expected to 
increase to 230 million by 1975. 
To meet the increased demand for 
food and fibre, farmers must de- 
pend largely on pesticides to turn 
out quality produce at profitable 
prices, and, I think, there is little 
doubt that our industry will pro- 
vide them. 

Our industry presently is 
spending about 10% of sales in 
research. About 5% of all money 
spent on chemical research is spent 
on pesticides, while only 2%, or 
less, of total chemical sales are 
pesticide sales. There is good rea- 
son for this. Agriculture, world- 
wide, has a serious and obvious 
need for protective and labor-sav- 
ing chemicals to improve quality, 
decrease cost of production, and 
increase production to feed and 
clothe the increasing population. 
The researcher, in manipulating 
molecules in his search for biologi- 
cally active compounds is aware of 
these specific needs. The combined 
efforts of the synthesis chemists, 
the biological screening and evalu- 
ation laboratories, and the agricul- 
tural scientists who field test and 
develop compounds are aimed at 
' these specific needs. Unlike many 
fields of industrial research, long 
and costly applications research is 
not needed. 

So much for basic research. 
Now, let’s take a look at the in- 
dustry’s ability to market. 

Research must be supple- 
mented by marketing, which effort 
and expenditure must be in bal- 
ance with the research effort. Our 
industry, which has served agricul- 
ture through several eras of devel- 
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opment, has had long experience 
in marketing. Despite the fact that 
our image during the time of our 
greatest transition was not always 
the best with Wall Street, the in- 
vesting public, and, in some cases, 
the banker, our reputation with 
the grower has been good. Even 
when we marketed the metallics, 
arsenicals and sulphur and _nico- 
tines, our marketing and service to 
resellers and growers were good. 
With this background, the transi- 
tion to developing and marketing 
the more complex organics ol 
today was more natural for us. 

I am always impressed with 
the broad knowledge of the tech- 
nical and sales representatives of 
the industry today. These repre- 
sentatives of dealers, formulators 
and manufacturers of basic prod- 
ucts are, for the most part, trained 
in one of the agricultural sciences, 
or have an equivalent practical 
experience. Their wide knowledge, 
not only scientific, but practical, 
of the industry’s complex organic 
products, their application meth- 
ods and techniques, the current 
crop and economic conditions of 
agriculture in their areas, is amaz- 
ing. Our industry can be proud 
of our front line representatives. 
They have reached a professional's 
status. Our business today is a busi- 
ness of products. These men know 
their products and their behavior 
under all conditions and environ- 
ments. Gone are the days of flossy 
advertising and spectacular claims. 
Rather, today, our literature is a 
statement of technical facts, precise 
methods of application and proper 
precautionary statements. All of 
this, coupled with sound technical 


advice and service. Competition in 
the field at this high technical level 
is so keen a lesser man could not 
compete or survive. 

I would like to say here that 
in marketing, which requires high- 
ly trained and skilled people who 
know thoroughly their products 
and business, there will always be 
a place in the distribution pattern 
for anyone, be they formulators, 
dealers or individuals, if- they can 
service agriculture in their areas 
with these high standards which 
the industry requires. The formu- 
lator, dealer or individual who is 
inclined to “let George do it,” and 
who will only take orders, is not 
long for this pesticide world. 

Our present and potential 
market is large. Farming is the 
nation’s biggest business. Invest- 
ment in agriculture exceeds+ $203 
billion dollars, which is equal to 
34 the market value of all corpora- 
tion stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The investment in agri- 
culture represents $21,300.00 for 
each farm employee, as compared 
with $15,900 for each worker in 
manufacturing industry. 

Let’s take a look now at the 
progress we have made with some 
of our internal problems. 

This is a very complex and 
detailed business. Because of its 
seasonal nature, production and 
sales forecasts must be accurate. 
The heavy peak demands of agri- 
culture must be met. With some 
products, this demand is limited 
to 60 or 90 days. Hence, plants 
must, very often, be operated 10-12 
months of the year to build inven- 
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There will always be a place in the distribution pattern 


for anyone—be they formulators, dealers, or individuals—if they 


can service agriculture in their areas with the high standards 


which the industry requires. The dealer who will only “take 


orders” is not long for this pesticide world. 
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ADD TO ) YOUR P20. A Low cost SOURCE 
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... it’s water soluble! You and your « 
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“Exists On Verbal Level’’ 
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Marketing: “Neglected Stepchild” 


“While we boast that so many of today’s exciting 


product innovations come from the laboratories of our 


giant corporations, it is distressing that the same com- 


panies produce so little marketing innovation. They do 


things in the same tiresome old way — trying to do the 


same things their competitors do, only better.” 


aa ARKETING is the neglect- 

ed stepchild of most mod- 
ern corporations,” stated ‘Theodore 
Levitt, Harvard Business School, at 
a session of the Division of Chemi- 
cal Marketing and Economics of 
the American Chemical Society*. 
“That is a strong statement,’ he 
admitted, “especially in view of all 
of today’s enthusiastic talk about 
the ‘marketing concept, the tre- 
mendous amount of expensive mar- 
ket research that is being done, and 
the bushels of money spent on sales 
promotion, advertising, and so-call- 
ed ‘technical service.’ 

“But none of this alters the 
facts. The facts are that among 
the many companies whose spokes- 
men make such inspirational de- 


clarations about their professed 


*Annual meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society was held September 3-8, 1961, in 
Chicago. 
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marketing orientations, it is hard 
to find any who follow up all this 
global talk with a solidly systematic 
program of marketing innovation 
and continuing experimental sup- 
port that other corporate functions 
are so abundantly getting. All it 
gets is money for more advertising 
and more sales push. 

“Many companies lyrically pro- 
claim their marketing orientations, 
but for most of them, it exists only 
on the verbal level. If it really ex- 
isted on the operating level, more 
Marketing Departments would 
have something of the same arous- 
ed frontier spirit of solid adventure 
that is found in the better Product 
Research and Development De- 
partments. 

“While we boast that so many 
of today’s exciting product innova- 
tions come from the laboratories of 


our giant corporations, it is dis- 
tressing that the same companies 
produce so little marketing innova- 
tion. They do things in the same 
tiresome old way, trying to outdo 
their competitors by doing the 
same things they are doing, only 
better. But when it comes to prod- 
ucts, these companies think entire- 
ly differently: instead of trying to 
do better the same things their 
competitors are doing, they try to 
do what their competitors are not 
doing. In short, they go after seri- 
ously pathbreaking product innovya- 
tions. 

“Most marketing innovations 
that occur these days are often ac- 
cidental. Unlike product innova- 
tions, which are the result of a sys- 
tematic and carefully coddled 
search, marketing innovations have 
been the unsolicited, unplanned, 
accidental, and often the gratuitous 
by-product of some antecedent fa- 
cilitating product development. 

“What is needed is some seri- 
ous, systematic, full-time ‘Market- 
ing Research and Development.’ ” 


Unique Challenge 


a4 ARKETING of the so-call- 

M ed ‘by-products’ represents 
a unique challenge in sales man- 
agement,” remarked J. W. Clinton, 
Coal Chemical Sales Div., U.S. 
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customer benefits can create a de- 
Steel Corp., in a discussion of “A 
Positive Sales Management Philos- 
ophy for By-Products.”” A clarifica- 
tion of terms is needed to deter- 
mine the difference between prime 
products, co-products and by-prod- 
ducts as herein may lie consider- 
able controversy. The problems of 
the by-product producer in fash- 
ioning sales management policies 
and techniques include the histori- 
cal stigma associated with the term 
‘by-products,’ inadequate attention 
to investment return on recovery 
facilities, fluctuating availability 
and possible unreliability, insuffici- 
ent output to justify a sales man- 
agement organization and certain 
deficiencies in other areas of ad- 
ministration. 


“United States Steel considers 
itself a marketer of prime products 
once its coke oven gas and tar have 
been processed or upgraded in any 
way. It then applies the principles 
of sound sales management com- 
prehending a complete marketing 
team; qualified operating, engi- 
neering and research staffs; prod- 
uct development and long-range 
planning activities; and the 
thorough examination of all com- 
petitive influences. The alternative 
for the by-product producer is 
limited to finding ways not to pro- 
duce, allowing returns to drift 
downward to uneconomical levels, 
or to generate a positive sales man- 
agement policy. 

“For those who want to sur- 
vive, in the face of raw material 
integration by major consumers, 
the latter alternative must be care- 
fully developed.” 

John R. Hulten, Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co., discussing mar- 
keting strategy for entering an 
established market, observed, “To 
be successful in securing a portion 
of an established, highly-competi- 
tive and well-serviced market, com- 
prehensive planning is required 
prior to the introduction of the 
product or product line. Extensive 
market research may be of several 
years’ duration and you must an- 
alyze and evaluate every phase of 
the current producers’ marketing 
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“The main ingredients of a market development pro- 
gram seem to be a willingness to tackle the unknown, 
the usual amount of good judgment, the adherence to 


a few rules, a copious amount of good luck, and above 
all else, competent people.” 


operations in the hope that you, as 
a new supplier, can uncover cus- 
tomer needs not being fulfilled by 
the other marketers. Salesmanship, 
delivery service, product quality 
and utility, technical service, ad- 
vertising, credit, and distribution 
are some of the areas where greater 
mand for your new product. 

“If the marketing research 
data has been accurately compiled 
and analyzed, the marketing 
strategy is oftentimes clearly indi- 
cated. Consequently, the very diffi- 
cult job of selling in a highly com- 
petitive, over-produced market is 
made considerably easier because 
the marketing plan fulfills, custom- 
er needs, — and the salesman has 
something to sell.” 


No Mystery 


HEMICAL engineers attend- 
@ ing the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, held September 26, in 
Lake Placid, N. Y., also were ex- 


- posed to the latest information on 


marketing and market develop- 
ment. 


Market development ‘isn’t 
really a new concept or a new 
technique, but is essentially a part 
of what any competent selling job 
ought to be,” reported C. J. Har- 
rington, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company in a paper, “There is no 
mystery in Market Development.” 

The biggest “single factor” in 
the success of a market develop- 
ment program “is the willingness 
of both management and the field 
force to face a new market or use 
in this light. Once it is recognized 
that there is no mystery in market 
research and that success is going 
to depend on some luck and a lot 


of good hard work, then the pro- 
gram is well on its way.” 

Market development, accord- 
ing to Dr. Harrington, embraces a 
“broad area ranging from the de- 
velopment of new uses within an 
industry for an existing product 
through new uses in non-related in- 
dustries, all the way to the develop- 
ment of uses for a completely new 
product in a field which has not 
even existed as such before.” 

The main ingredients of a 
market development program 
“seem to be a willingness to tackle 
the unknown, the usual amount of 
good judgment, the adherence to a 
few rules, a copious amount of 
good luck” and “above all else, 
competent people,’ Dr. Harrington 
declared. 

The ‘arms length approach’ to 
market development seldom works, 
chemical engineers were told by 
Dr. R. W. Cairns, Hercules Powder 
Co. “It almost never suffices, today, 
ta send out samples of your prod- 
uct and wait for a response,” he 
cautioned. ‘Modern market de- 
velopment demands close technical 
cooperation with a potential cus- 
tomer, involving full knowledge of 
the technical problems and eco- 
nomic limitations in his plant and 
industry, good working relations 
with key individuals in his plant 
and industry, and continued atten- 
tion to all features of the field trials 
from initial plans to final interpre- 
tation. 

“To state this another way, the 
‘arms length approach’ seldom 
works; market development must 
be carried out so as to take account 
of all essential technical and eco- 
nomic factors relating to the appli- 
cation of the product in its pro- 

(Continued on Page 99) — 
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WITH OLDBURY® SODIUM CHLORATE 


When herbicides are used, Oldbury sodium chlo- 
rate is still the most effective weed killer you can 
get for such troublemakers as Russian knapweed, 
Johnson grass, Canada thistle, and bindweed. 

Oldbury sodium chlorate sterilizes the soil... 
reaches right down to the roots of the weed...and 
keeps working for months. 

Oldbury sodium chlorate is inexpensive. For a 
mere 25¢, you can sterilize 100 square feet of drain- 
age ditch, fence line, or roadway for a year or longer. 


Open-head drum empties easily. Oldbury sodium 
chlorate comes in a fast-opening drum. A single 
lever seals and reseals the drum with a metal band. 
Full-open head makes pouring, scooping, or shovel- 
ing easy. 

Available in 50-, 100-, and 450-lb. sizes. 
Technical aid. Full-time Hooker agronomists can 
help with weed control plans and advise on han- 
dling, storing, and using sodium chlorate. Write 
for descriptive folder. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION [ftinag 
Galt See ae ON EN UE NEAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


PLASTICS : 
Sales offices: Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, Tacoma, Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. 
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at International Minerals - 


sand, acid, rock ... nothing stops 


Phosphate-rock slurry 


This 16” Foxboro Magnetic Flow Meter is part of a 
mass-flow system for measuring phosphate rock slurry 
pumped to flotation plant. Meter measures slurry in gpm, 
while nearby gamma ray density cell measures density of 
solution. The two variables are recorded separately, and 


their product is then recorded in dry-tons-per-minute on 
the third Dynalog instrument on the panel above. Re- 
corder readings are telemetered to mine head so operators 
will know how much rock to feed into pipeline. 
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Foxboro Magnetic Flow Meter 


“One meter even 


paid for itself in 
4 months” — 


reports J. H. Andrews, 
senior development engineer 


You'd travel a long way to find a process with 
as many meter-killing liquids as at Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemicals Corp., Bartow, 
Florida. Phosphate-rock slurries, sand-water 
slurries, phosphoric acid — yet they’re all 
metered accurately, continuously with Foxboro 
Magnetic Flow Meters. 

The Magnetic Meter is perfect for such 
“difficult liquids.” It has no flow restrictions 
of any type — nothing to plug up. Instead, 
electrodes flush-mounted in corrosion-proof 
meter wall sense flow rate magnetically — 
send a linear proportional signal to a Foxboro 
Dynalog* Electronic receiver. 

Magnetic Meters are installed as simply as 
a length of pipe — require no special meter 
runs, or straightening vanes. Maintenance is 
virtually nonexistent. 

Ask your Foxboro Field Engineer for full 
details on the high-accuracy, low maintenance 


Magnetic Flow Meter. ‘The Foxboro Company, 


3612 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Write for Bulletin 20-14. 


OXBOR 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
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Sand-water slurry 


International Minerals uses this 12” Foxboro Magnetic 
Flow Meter to control pumping rate of sand and water 
slurry. Foxboro Dynalog Controller holds pump discharge 
within +1% of its 6000 gpm capacity. Slurry is so abra- 
sive, entire pump unit must be replaced every six weeks. 
Only work done on Magnetic Meter, however, has been 
one “preventive maintenance” liner replacement during 
3 years of continuous operation. 


Phosphoric acid 


One of six Foxboro 3” Magnetic Flow Meters at Inter- 
national’s Bonnie Chemical Works. Meters measure phos- 
phoric acid with better than +1% accuracy. Although 
meters have been operating up to 4 years, under highly 
corrosive conditions, none have ever required mainte- 
nance. 
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NEW post-emergent herbi- 
A cide shared the spotlight 
with new pesticide research facili- 
tes at the formal opening of the 
new laboratory in mid-October at 
the Middleport, New York, head- 
quarters of the Niagara Chemical 
Division of FMC Corporation. 

The new pesticide is Solan, 
known chemically as N- (3 chloro- 
4-methyl phenyl) -2-methyl pentan- 
amide. Stuart Bear, general man- 
ager of the Niagara Division, re- 
ports that this is the first post- 
emergent herbicide safe enough to 
use on tomatoes. It will be intro- 
duced on a commercial scale in 
the spring of 1962. 

Niagara reports that Solan has 
been shown to be effective against 
a wide array of weeds. These in- 
clude lambsquarters, pigweed, rag- 
weed, barnyard grass and several 
other annual broadleaved weeds 
and grasses. Label claims for its 
use on tomatoes to control these 
pests have been accepted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Although not yet registered for 
application on any other crops 
in the U. S., the uniquely selec- 
tive compound also shows bright 
promise as an aid in growing car- 
rots, celery, potatoes, strawberries, 
and parsley. It is already being 
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Architect's sketch 
of new Niagara 
Research Center. 
The first unit of 
this laboratory has 
just been com- 
pleted. 


Rows at far left 
were treated with 
new herbicide 
Solan and are free 
of weeds, while 
rows at right are 
completely over- 
grown with 
weeds. 


used commercially in Europe for 
carrots. 

In applying Solan to tomatoes, 
Niagara recommends use of one 
gallon emulsifiable concentrate (4 
Ibs. active material) in 50 to 100 
gallons of water for each acre. Ap- 
plication should be made after 
weeds have emerged, but before 
broadleaf weeds exceed two inches 
in height or annual grasses one 
inch. Treatment should not be 
made within 30 days of harvest. 

In_ discussing the market 
potential of Solan, Mr. Bear points 
out that in 1960 nearly 5 million 
tons of tomatoes were raised on 
some 450 thousand acres in the 
U. S. He believes that a concern 
on the part of growers over the 
rising cost of hand cultivation 
combined with increasing interest 
in field seeding and mechanized 
harvesting should help Solan to 
capture a significant. portion of 
this market eventually. 

Solan appears to be an im- 
portant complement to direct 
seeding of tomatoes, a technique 
offering considerable savings over 
transplanting. In starting tomatoes 
from seed, cultivation has often 
been found damaging to young 
plants and too costly. Available 
pre-emergent herbicides, on the 


Niagara Unveils 


other hand, have not been suffi- 
cient to provide control through- 
out the entire growing season. 
This is where Solan comes in. It 
can be sprayed right over estab- 
lished tomato plants without caus- 
ing damage. Solan also ties in well 
with mechanical harvesting. In 
order to employ this method, 
weeds must be well controlled. 


HE new research facilities con- 
AL sist of 18,500 square feet of 
laboratory and greenhouse space. 
The new unit represents stage one 
in a two-part expansion program. 
Plans call for an addition to the 
burlding within the ‘next three 
yezrs which will double laboratory 
and quadruple greenhouse space 
and will include administrative, 
office and library facilities. An 
average of two thousand com- 
pounds per year will be screened 
for biological activity in the new 
research quarters. 

Eleven laboratories are housed 
in the new Middleport facility 


which was designed and _ con-’ 


structed by Wigton-Abbott Corpo- 
ration, Plainfield, N. J. Included 
are two laboratories devoted to or- 
ganic synthesis, one to formula- 
tion, three to chemical analysis, 
and five to entomology. Two of 
the entomological laboratories will 
be occupied by personnel engaged 
in research on household and in- 
dustrial insecticides. 

Some 30 to 35 people, repre- 
senting about one-third of Nia- 
gara’s research staff, will occupy 
the just completed quarters. Nia- 
gara also operates laboratories at 
Richmond, Cleveland, Jackson, 
Mississippi, and in FMC’s Chemi- 
cal Research and Development 
Center fat) Princeton, (Naa]. Dr: 
Robert L. Gates is Director of Re- 
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New Herbicide at Opening of Research Unit 


search and Development for the 
entire Niagara Division. 


NCREASING emphasis is being 

placed on research and devel- 
opment by the Niagara Chemical 
Division of FMC. Since 1954 Nia- 
gara has screened more than 10,000 
new chemicals for pesticidal acti- 
vity and has commercially devel- 
oped and introduced a number of 
products now in wide use. During 
this same period sales have risen 
some 250% —a good portion of 
which can be credited to the re- 
search effort. 


In an address to the press at 
a preview of the new facilities, 
Stuart Bear emphasized the im- 
portance of research and develop- 
ment by pointing out that 75% of 
the sales of pesticides today are of 
materials which did not exist 20 
years ago. 


Four basic steps are carried 
out in Niagara’s research program. 
These are: discovery of promising 
compounds; proving efficiency and 
safety of these compounds; regis- 
tration with federal and_ state 
agencies; and obtaining printed 
recommendations by state agen- 
cies. In developing the chemical, 
ethion, Niagara went through the 
complete cycle. On the other hand, 
Thiodan‘®) insecticide and 


- fed into a chop- 


Niagara Chemical Division of FAC announces 
the commercial availability in 1962 of its new 
post emergence herbicide for tomatoes, Solan®. 
Occasion of announcement by Stuart Bear, (top) 
manager of the Niagara Division, was the 
opening of Niagara’s modern new research 
facilities at Middleport, New York. Dr. Robert 
Gates (lower left) is director of research and 
development for the Niagara Chemical Division. 


Tedion'®)” miticide — available to 
Niagara under licensing agree- 
ments—went through only the 
latter three stages. 


‘Current Development Work 


Two Niagara-developed com- 
pounds are just now reaching ini- 
tial stages of commercialization, al- 
though intensive field and labora- 
tory testing continues. One of 
these is Dicryl, a new cotton post- 
emergence herbicide. The second 


is Solan, the post-emergence weed 
killer for use on tomatoes. 


Niagara currently has about a 
dozen other compounds in early 
stages of field research testing. 
These include soil fungicides, a 
miticide-mildewicide, a systemic 
aphicide, a foliage fungicide, and 
pre-emergent herbicides. Advanced 
research is also in progress on 
some of Niagara’s well established 
products. 


Some 175 acres of farmland 
are owned or leased by Niagara 
for field research on various vege- 
tables and deciduous fruits. Most 
of these are in close proximity to 
Middleport, but some are situated 
in the South to permit tests on 
crops peculiar to the area. Ar- 
rangements are also made with 
selected farmers who cooperate in 
experimental work on small por- 
tions of their total acreage. 


(Continued on Page 94) 


Top left: special- 
ly designed 
equipment for 
applying pesti- 
cides to insects 
in a screening 
program. 


Top right: inoc- 
ulating a petrie 
dish with culture 
of tomato blight. 


Bottom left: Ex- 
amining bean 
leaves for dam- 
age. 


Bottom right: 
Here, cucumbers 
which have been 
treated with an 
insecticide are 


per,—a prelimin- 
ary step in resi- 
due analysis. 


Chemagro: source of a Te ey Protas crop 
of better chemicals for agriculture. 


Farmer, stockman or grower; chances are he can use one or more of these 
Chemagro products. Why should he? Because he’s using the most efficient 
and effective chemical control for his dollar. He’s buying Chemagro research 
and quality products, second to none. These go hand in hand with a growing 
field technical service widely recognized for its professional stature. But, 
whatever material is needed, if the name is encircled in the blue bullseye of 
Chemagro, you can recommend it CHEMAGRO Chemical for ‘ ely |" 


with confidence. 3761 | Chemagro Corporation e Hawthorn Road e Kansas City 20, Missouri 
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The Custom 


Competition Increasing 


Applicator 


EAN 


Successful Custom Spreading 


Requires Accurate And Rapid Application 


The position of the custom 
applicator of bulk fertilizers is 
expected to become more fa- 
vorable during the next five 
years as farms become larger, 
the cost of farm labor rises, 
and farmers recognize the need 
for more frequent fertilization. 
Better opporiunities, however, 
always involve increased com- 
petition. 


GROWING demand for 

mixed dry fertilizers, particu- 
larly by farmers raising corn, oats, 
and wheat, is offering ever increas- 
ing profit opportunities to well- 
organized custom applicators. Dur- 
ing the past few years, farmers have 
learned that they can buy bulk 
fertilizer and have it spread for 
approximately the same price as 
they would pay for bagged mixed 
fertilizer. 

The position of the contract 
spreader is expected to become 
even more favorable during the 
next five years, as farms become 
larger, the cost of farm labor con- 
tinues to rise, and farmers recog- 
nize the need for more frequent 
fertilization with hard-to-handle 
high analysis fertilizers. 
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But, better opportunities al- 
ways involve increased competi- 
tion, and the contract spreaders in 
some areas already are feeling the 
pressure. Farmers of today are de- 
manding prompt service and more 


accurate spreading, and_ they’re 
willing to conapare the services of 
competing custom applicators in 
order to find the one who will do 
the best job. 


_ Newcomers to the custom 
spreading business might find it 


worthwhile to study the operations 
of successful applicators, such as 
Creed Sidebottom, a custom appli- 
cator in Bureau County, Illinois. 

Mr. Sidebottom spreads _pel- 
letized fertilizer, rock phosphate, 
and lime for farmers within a 25 
mile radius of his Walnut, Illinois, 
warehouse. During 1960, he spread 
approximately 2,000 tons of mixed 
fertilizer and 5,000 tons of rock 
phosphate and lime, and expects 
to spread a slightly greater total 
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during 1961. Although he provides 
year-round service, his busiest sea- 


sons are from early October 
through late November and early 
March through early May. 


Corn is the principal crop in 
Bureau County, although many 
farmers also raise legumes. Mr. 
Sidebottom’s bulk fertilizer inven- 
tory, listed below, reflects this 


situation: 
21-0-0 15-10-10 
33.5-0-0 3-9-27 
0-20-20 0-0-60 
4-16-16 0-20-0 


According to Mr. Sidebottom, 
careful choice of mobile spreading 
equipment is a basic factor in his 
type of business. He uses a New 
Leader Mobile Blender Model L- 
42S to spread fertilizer and two 
New Leader Model 195 Combina- 
tion Spreaders for spreading rock 
phosphate and lime. These units 
are manufactured by Highway 
Equipment Company, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 


“My blender has two compart- 
ments, which enables me to meet 
the exact soil analysis requirements 
for special ratios by mixing and 
spreading two different fertilizers 
in one pass through the field, he 
said. ‘““As a result, I’m able to offer 
mixed analysis at bulk rates. 


Besides the proper equipment, 
there are other measures an appli- 
cator:ean take to improve his busi- 
ness. Although farmers are using 
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Creed Sidebottom, 
a custom appli- 
cator in Bureau 
County, Illinois, 
uses a_ front-end 
loader to fill the 
two compartments 
in his New Leader 
Mobile Blender 
Model L-42S with 
pelletized ferti- 
lizer. 


more lime and fertilizer per acre 
than ever before, the market as a 
whole has barely been tapped. It 
has been estimated that farmers 
are using only 25 to 50 per cent of 
the fertilizer and 20 per cent of the 
lime they require. 


One of the best ways for an 
applicator to let farmers know that 
he specializes in service is to give 
them a sample. And, one of the 
best ways to do this is to pick up 
their soil test samples and send 
them to a soil laboratory for test- 
ing. Not only will the applicator 
build a friendly reputation by sav- 
ing the farmer time and expense, 
but he will assure himself that 
there will be no delay in closing a 
sale because he can be the soil test 
report messenger and can discuss 
the farmer’s soil fertility program 
in detail, according to the test 
recommendations. 


Cooperating with local, coun- 
try, and state agricultural services 
also may help to open up import- 
ant new business for the custom 
applicator. For example, a spread- 
er operator in the Central States 
worked with his County extension 
agent to establish soil testing facil- 
ities and some demonstration plots 
in that area. The program gave 
the applicator results that the 
farmer could see for himself. An 
idea like this is what today’s mod- 
ern farmer goes for: factual infor- 
mation based on_ locally-proven 
results. a; 


The applicator could even 
join forces with a local farm sup- 
ply store for the mutual benefit of 
both. In this case, the applicator 
probably will spread the bulk or 
bagged goods that the farm store 
owner has sold. He, too, stands to 
gain, as he will benefit from more 
publicity gained by use of the 
spreader truck’s trips to and from 
the fields (the names of the appli- 
cator and the dealer can be painted 
on the truck). In addition, the 
dealer can offer an experienced 
service without making the invest- 
ment required for a truck and rig 
himself. A partnership could be 
arranged on the sharing of profit 
per spread, or with the applicator 
keeping the actual spreading fee. 
At any rate, it is another oppor- 
tunity for increased business. 

Getting back to Mr. Sidebot- 
tom, an applicator who is sold on 
the importance of good equipment, 
he estimates that, of the 25,000 
acres that he has covered during 
the last three years, at least half 
required the blending of at least 
two types of fertilizer. “Without a 
compartmentized blender, I would 
have had to go over the 12,500 
acres twice,” he says. 

Material from each compart- 
ment is spread by twin spinners 
that provide an even spreading 
pattern and distribute material 
evenly to both sides of the truck. 


The growth of bulk-blending 
has been rapid since its origination 
in the midwest following the end 
of World War II. The first blend- 
ing plant in Illinois, for instance, 
was built in Woodford county in 
1947. Early growth was slow — by 
1953 only 14 plants were operating 
in the state. Since then, however, 
the number of plants has increased 
rapidly. By the end of last year, 
142 plants were registered in 
Illinois, and more were being con- 
structed. The opportunities for in- 
creased application business, there- 
fore, are apparent and the bulk of 
it will go to the applicators who 
are properly equipped and who 
have taken the steps necessary to 
gain the confidence of their po- 
tential customers.** ; 
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Molded Fiber Glass Tank 


ANY 


Molded Fiber Glass Body Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio, is offering 200- 
gallon fiber glass reinforced plastic 
tanks that are designed for use as 
storage or spray tanks. In a typical 
application, John Deere incorpo- 
rates the tanks on its No. 31 and 
No. 50 sprayers. 


clude discussions on: 


Phosphates: Availability, Handling, 


Economics 


Standardization of Raw Materials 


Communication Problems in Instru- 


mentation 


Preneutralization 


Price $4.00 
send check with order to 


H. L. MARSHALL 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


1604 Walterswood Rd. 
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Now Available 


PROCEEDINGS 
of the 1960 
FERTILIZER 


INDUSTRY ROUND TABLE 


Complete proceedings of the 1960 meeting in- 


The Liquid Plant Food Co. 
of Monrovia, Calif., uses the tanks 
in its irrigation systems. The tanks 
are mounted on elevated platforms 
and feed liquid fertilizer by gravity 
into irrigation water. The fertilizer 
flows through small neoprene tubes 
with adjustable clamps that regu- 
late the rate of flow. 

The tanks measure 5834 inches 
in length and 32 inches in diam- 
eter, but weigh only 55 pounds. 


Cotton Defoliant Report 
A report on the experimental 


use of “Ansar” brand cacodylic 
acid as a cotton defoliant has been 
compiled by Ansul Chemical Co., 
Marinette, Wisconsin. The report 
deals with a series of field tests 
conducted in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley near Weslaco, Texas, in 
July 1961. It indicates that the 
substance is a promising new cot- 
ton defoliant. A copy of the report 
is available on request to: Chemi- 
cal Products Division, Ansul 
Chemical Company, Marinette. 


Spray Dilution Chart 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, 


Division of Geigy Chemical Corp., 
Ardsley, N.Y., has prepared a 
pocket-sized spray dilution chart to 
assist applicators in making accu- 
rate dosages of finished Diazinon 
sprays. 

@ 


Simonsen Spreader Folders 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co., 


Quimby, Iowa, is offering a folder 
that outlines the history and de- 
velopment of the Simonsen fertil- 
izer spreaders. The booklet dis- 
cusses the problems involved in 
bulk fertilizer spreading and tells 
how Simonsen adapted its spread- 
ers to meet these problems. 
Another booklet prepared by 
the company for distribution to 
fertilizer dealers describes two com- 
pact spreaders that can be rented 
by dealers to customers. The 
spreaders can be pulled by any 
farm tractor and are of either two- 
or four-ton capacity. The booklets 
are available from the company. 
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Spraying equipment operates at a loss if it fails to 
carry a full load of pesticides because of foam 
problems. When mixing many formulations, pump- 
ing or agitation produce a heavy stable foam which 
fills up as much as 40 percent of a spray tank’s 
capacity. Anti-foam agents must often be added to 
allow a full tank fill-up. The use of TRITON X-152 
and TRITON X-172 emulsifiers in your pesticide 
formulations can practically eliminate foam prob- 
lems. Operators using emulsifiable concentrates con- 
taining these TRITON emulsifiers report only slight, 
fast-breaking foam. Laboratory tests confirm their 
findings. The picture above shows the results of foam 
tests on two formulations. The toxicants and sol- 
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vents are the same. The formulation at the right is 
made with TRITON X-152 and TRITON X-172, and 
the one at left with competitive emulsifiers. 


Here’s a no-trouble way to get capacity payloads 
into every spray tank. Write us for no-foam formu- 
lations with TRITON X-152 and TRITON X-172. 


Triton is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign 
countries. 


ROHM & 
HAAS = 


PHILADELPHIA S,PA. 
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California Applicator Injury Report Lists 5 Fatalities 


N 1960, 220 licensed aerial ap- 
I plicating firms in California 
employed about 700 pilots to ap- 
ply pesticides to 7 million of the 
37 million acres of farm land in 
the state, according to a report of 
the State of California, Department 
of Industrial Relations. The report 
was quoted by the California Agri- 
cultural Aircraft Association in its 
Safety Bulletin last month. 


Four aerial crop dusting pilots 
and a loader were killed in 1960, 
and 110 employees of applicating 
firms suffered nonfatal disabling in- 
juries in work-connected accidents. 


‘Three out of four injuries 
were sustained by airplane loaders 
or flaggers. Fifteen per cent of the 
injured employees were _ pilots 
(nearly one-third fewer pilots were 
injured in 1960 than in 1959). Me- 
chanics accounted tor 9 per cent of 
the injuries, and truck drivers for 
2 per cent. 


Another interesting figure 
brought out in the California re- 


port is that more than one-third 
of the injured employees were load- 
ing airplanes when hurt. Only 13 
per cent of the injuries were sus- 
tained by pilots while flying appli- 
cating planes. 


Illness due to exposure to eco- 
nomic poisons accounted for 54 per 
cent of the lost-time injuries, up 
from 35 per cent in 1959. In three- 
fourths of these cases, organic phos- 
phates were named as the agent 
causing the injury. Employers’ re- 
ports indicated the worker inhaled 
or absorbed the pesticide while 
mixing materials, loading airplanes 
or trucks, flagging, or washing 
down the plane between flights. 
Loaders and flaggers suffered 97 per 
cent of the injuries attributed to 
economic poisons. 


Airplane crashes claimed the 
lives of four pilots in California 
last year and seriously injured 
eight other flyers. One pilot crashed 
when he tried to make a tight turn 
on take-off. The other three pilots 


DELAVAN 


NOZZLES AND ACCESSORIES 
MAKE GOOD SPRAYING Qq 
EQUIPMENT BETTER 


Delavan manufactures a complete line of brass, 


died when their planes crashed 
while dusting a field. A loader was 
killed when he walked into the 
moving propeller of a plane as he 
was picking up empty insecticide 
sacks. 


Fertilizer Spreader Hood 
A lightweight, yet durable fer- 


tilizer spreading hood is available 
from Henderson Manufacturing 
Company, Manchester, Iowa, for 
all “CHIEF” spreaders. The new 
chief hood is easily folded and 
latched securely for highway travel 
and spreads over 24 feet wide 
when unfolded for application. 
Rugged nylon-reinforced hood rub- 
ber curtains minimize wind blow- 
ing of plant food. All hood sec- 
tions are specially undercoated to 
prevent rust and corrosion. 


NATA Lists Site 
The National Aviation Trades 


Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Statler Hilton hotel 
in Washington, D. C., December 
5 to 7. 


And rounding out the full line of spraying 


equipment are Delavan accessories, like the fa- 
mous Delavan Select-A-Spray Valve. 


 anpbecce Uae a 


There’s a copy of Delavan’s Agricultural Spray 


aluminum and stainless steel nozzles, in a com- 
plete range of sizes, spray angles and flow rates. 


Delavan also manufactures a complete line of 
all Nylon nozzles made of the finest, most non- 
corrosive material available. 


Nozzle and Accessory Catalog waiting for your 
request. Send for it today. 


You know the importance of good nozzles. So, 
try Delavan, they'll make your best spraying 
equipment better. 


DELAVAN 
NManiufacliring Company 


= WEST DES MOINES, IOWA 


Canadian Representative: Ontor Ltd., 12 Leswyn Road, P.O, Box 608, Station T, Toronto 10, Ontario, Canada 
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Texaco can help you stop loss 
of fertilizer raw materials 


Many people in management believe that nitrogen loss 
in ammoniation, over-analysis, bag breakage, loading 
and unloading, amounts to only 4 or 5%. 

Actually, only the best-run plants have such low losses. 
More typically, they may approach 15%. 

These are findings by Texaco technical experts who 
help tighten procedures in fertilizer plants as part of the 
over-all Texaco “Stop Loss” program. For instance, 
nitrogen losses — including losses of ammonia, Ns and 
oxides of nitrogen — are found to be a prime problem in 
making mixed fertilizer. Our people can advise on proper 
methods of mixing to avoid losses during ammoniation 
. . on plant processes such as crushing, screening, dry- 
ing, cooling. You can also tap our experts’ knowledge of 


transportation and unloading equipment, storage and 
handling. 


Would you like to have a Texaco man visit you for a 
look at your possible losses? The service is free. Write to 
Texaco Inc., Petrochemical Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., or 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Dept. ACH-41. 


Tune In: Huntley-Brinkley Report, Monday Through Friday—NBC-TV 


TEXACO 


On WA PETROCHEMICALS 


TEXACO 


AQUA AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, NITROGEN SOLUTIONS, DIISOBUTYLENE, 
CUMENE, BENZENE, TOLUENE, ODORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS, NAPHTHENIC ACID, 
PROPYLENE TETRAMER AND RUST INHIBITORS. 
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Aphids, Rootworms, Caterpillars Are Causes For Concern 


HE spotted alfalfa aphid, by 

late September, was causing 
damage in several areas. In Canyon 
County, Idaho, 5,000 to 10,000 acres 
of alfalfa were heavily infested and 
showing severe injury. The great- 
est population and heaviest dam- 
age were in the northeast section 
of the county. Population increases 
were noticeable on late-planted, 
new seedlings and in some third 
and fourth-cut hay fields. Few 
fields were being treated, most 
were being cut or abandoned. 
During the week ending Septem- 
ber 22, low numbers of winged 
adults and nymphs were collected 
at Pasco, Franklin County, Wash- 
ington, and a single nymph near 
Asotin, along the Snake River. 
These were the first records for 
the season. Distribution of the in- 
sect was rather general in alfalfa 
in Jackson County, Oregon, and 
controls were needed in most lo- 
calities. 

In New Mexico, the aphid 
was increasing rapidly the latter 
part of September in many alfalfa 
fields of Torrance and Santa Fe 
Counties. Infestations were mod- 
erate to heavy. The fall buildup 
was beginning in the southeast 
and central areas of Arizona, with 
the peak expected to be reached 
in October. Populations were gen- 
erally light in other states report- 
ing. In Colorado, there was a 
noticeable difference in population 
between areas with plenty of ir- 
rigation water and those areas 
without. Counts were much higher 
in the fields where water shortage 
existed. 

Various species of corn root- 
worms were reported from several 
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states during September. At Tru- 
mansburg, Tompkins County, 
New York, a 125-acre corn field 
grown for seed had an infestation 
of 5 to 25 adults of the northern 
corn rootworm per ear, causing a 
silk reduction of 60 to 90 percent. 
During recent weeks, several corn 
fields were reported with varying 
degrees of infestation. In previous 
years, this species had not been 
considered a pest in the state. 
Severe infestations of corn 
rootworms were reported from 
parts of Lyman County, South 
Dakota. Corn was plowed under 
in some fields. In central and east- 
ern Nebraska, adults caused dam- 
age to 5 to 10 percent of the corn 
ear tips. Adults were extremely 
abundant and severely damaged 
silks of dent corn in Fulton and 
Sandusky Counties, Ohio. Consid- 
erable loss, due to incomplete 
pollination in many fields of late 
corn, was anticipated. Populations 
of the insects appeared lower else- 
where in the state. In Virginia, the 
southern corn rootworm appears 
to be of considerable concern to 
peanut growers this year. In some 
areas of the state, injury to the 
crop approached total destruction. 
Other states mentioning corn 
rootworms in September included 
Wyoming, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, and Maryland. 
The fall armyworm was re- 
ported from several areas during 
the month. Medium to heavy pop- 
ulations were attacking late grain 
sorghums in Coryell County, Texas, 
and coastal Bermuda grass in 
Madison County. Infestations were 
increasing in several areas of Okla- 
homa on alfalfa and grain sor- 


by Kelvin Dorward 


This column, reviewing current insect 
contro] programs, is a regular feature 
of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Survey & Detection 
Operations, Plant Pest Control Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
observations are based on latest reports 
from collaborators in U.S.D.A.’s pest 
surveys throughout the U. S. 


ghums in Coryell County, Texas, 
present in areas of Cotton County. 
In Mobile County, Alabama, ex- 
tensive damage to millets and 
sorghums was caused by the insect. 
Peanuts were damaged consider- 
ably in northwest Florida. 

The alfalfa caterpillar caused 
heavy damage to 100 acres of al- 
falfa in» the Grand View area of 
Elmore County, Idaho. Other fields 
also carried heavy populations. In 
Washington, the insect was com- 
mon on alfalfa in areas of Grant 
County. Larvae were heavy in some 
alfalfa fields throughout Arizona. 
Considerable damage was occurring 
in some fields, particularly in the 
southeastern area. Moderate to 
heavy populations were damaging 
alfalfa in DeBaca County, New 
Mexico. Populations were gener- 
ally light in the southern counties 
of the state. Velvetbean caterpillar 
damaged peanuts in areas of Geor- 
gia, Florida, and Alabama during 
September. 

Mexican bean beetles were re- 
ported on soybeans from several 
states. Serious damage to soybeans 
was reported from Clarendon 
County, South Carolina. The in- 
sect damaged soybeans in several 
localities in the eastern part of Vir- 
ginia. Infestations were locally se- 
vere around Toano and James 
City. Large fields were affected, 
with some areas in the fields de- 
foliated. Damage was light to mod- 
erate on soybeans in the orchard 
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Expanda-Kraft offers “strongest, 
toughest shipping protection” 
says Owens-Illinois Executive 


‘‘We can recommend Expanda-Kraft unhesitatingly whenever a customer asks for 


strong, tough, maximum shipping protection that can be provided for his product—no 


matter whether it be alfalfa or yeast, asphalt or zinc sulphate, or anything in between,’’ 


says P. L. Chism, Plant Manager, Owens-Illinois’ Multiwall Bag Division, Valdosta, Ga. 


‘“‘In heavier bag weights, the Expanda-Kraft 
paper actually saves the customer money by 
reducing the total basis weight required, 
while furnishing more strength than can be 
available with comparable weights of stand- 
ard flat kraft. 


‘“‘Expanda-Kraft produces a sharp and clear 
printed image because of its low absorb- 
ency. Not only do we score an impressive 
bonus in appearance, thanks to Expanda- 
Kraft, but it also helps us cut down on ink 
and glue costs because of this lower absorb- 


ency,’’ Mr. Chism reports. 


“Our customers particularly appreciate the 
porosity of Expanda-Kraft paper, for it facil- 
itates the escape of air during filling, a vital 
factor in maintaining efficient filling rates 
with valve-type bags. Ordinarily, this kind 
of porosity might connote high absorbency, 
but such is not the case with Expanda-Kraft.”’ 


Find out what Expanda-Kraft® can do to 
improve your package. The H&W Division 
of Scott does not make bags. But we do make 
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Expanda-Kraft paper in basis weights of 40 
to 100 lbs. and in colors of Natural, Shell 
White and a clean, bright White. For infor- 


mation and samples, write Hollingsworth & 


Whitney Division, Scott Paper Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. or 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Division 
(7 SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
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area of Mobile County, Alabama. 
Light to moderate populations on 
soybeans were reported 
throughout southern Georgia. Oc- 
casional adults and larvae were ob- 
served feeding on soybeans in 
Wyandotte and Jackson Counties, 
Kansas. This is the first report of 
the Mexican bean beetle feeding 
on soybeans from Kansas. ‘The first 
occurrence of the beetle was re- 
ported during the week ending 
September 1. 

During early September, the 
boll weevil continued to be a prob- 
lem in some areas. Damage from 
the insect continued to be heavy 
in the eastern three-fourths of 
Texas in young cotton. Popula- 
tions increased in Oklahoma, with 
infestation counts reaching 88 per- 
cent in the southwestern area and 
80 percent in the west central area. 
Infestations were on the increase 
in the Tallulah area of Louisiana, 
but economic damage was occur- 
ring in only a small portion of the 
area. The insect was active in the 
delta counties of Mississippi, with 
some spots having infestation 
above 90 percent. Continued con- 
trol measures were required. Popu- 
lations varied considerably in 
Arkansas, but controls were gen- 
erally good. Controls were also 
needed to protect the crop in 
Tennessee. Populations jumped 
abruptly in Alabama when controls 
were discontinued or cotton ma- 
tured. 

Bollworm infestations were 
high in untreated cotton fields of 
Arizona and damage was heavy in 
some cases. Young, succulent cot: 
ton was damaged in eastern Texas, 
as well as in spotted areas of the 
western part of the state. Con- 
trols for bollworms were needed in 
parts of Arkansas and ‘Tennessee 
and spots in Alabama were severe- 
ly damaged. 

The first pink bollworm col- 
lection of the year in the central 
Arizona eradication area was made 
when two larvae were taken from 
a field two miles west of Stanfield, 
Pinal County. The infested field 
had been treated in the eradication 
program and further field checks 


from 
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failed to reveal additional larvae. 
Light larval infestations were found 
in Graham County on August 26 
for the first time this year. These 
were in a field infested in previous 
years. In Yuma and Pinal Coun- 
ties, Arizona, the cotton leaf perfo- 
rator continued to be heavy and 
was on the increase in Maricopa 
and Pima County cotton fields. 
Flm leaf beetle has been 
numerous and has caused consid- 
erable damage to elms over a wide 
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It eliminates infestation of grain, 
tobacco plant beds, seeds, dried 
fruits, cereals, nuts and-a wide 
variety of other products. 
Kolker Methyl Bromide econom- 
ically and quickly kills insects, 


chloropicrin warning agent. 


OLKER 
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&POISONH) 


XPOISON# 


Packaged in one-pound cans, 24 per case for domestic 
shipment and 48 per case for export. Also available ( 
in cylinders of 50, 100, 150 and 450 pound net capac- i ( 
ity. It may be ordered as a 100% product or with 2% 


= } we 
For further information on this highly effective fumigant write or call us today. | | 
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area this year, particularly west of 
the Mississippi River. 

continued to be 
the major livestock pest ift Texas, 
and spotted cases were reported in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. One case 
has also been reported from Kan- 
sas. ‘The pest is considered to be 
more abundant than for many years 
in Texas. No additional screw- 
worm infestations have been found 
in the Bonifay area of western 
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Fumigant 


for killing insect pests and rodents 


mites, nematodes and related pests 
in all stages of their development. 

Non-explosive and non-flamma- 
ble, Kolker Methyl Bromide leaves 
no residual odors, tastes or stains, 
when used as directed. 


——} 


600 Doremus Ave. « Newark 5, N.J.« MArket 2-4085 Cone) 
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New Products from 


a ® 
Th iodan A new broad-range insecticide which gives effective, long-lasting, safe 


control of a variety of insects. Registered for use on: 


almonds broccoli cucumbers ornamentals potatoes soybeans 
apples cabbage eggplant peaches prunes squash 
apricots cauliflower grapes pears pumpkins strawberries 
artichokes cherries melons peppers seed alfalfa tobacco 
beans cotton nectarines plums seed clover tomatoes 
seed peas walnuts 


a ® 
Tedion A new selective miticide which affords unusually long control—up to two 
months with one application—even of mites resistant to other materials. Harmless to benefi- 
cial insects and safe for use on nearly all highly sensitive flowering plants. Approved for 
use on: 


apples citrus citron grapes muskmelons pears seed alfalfa 
apricots cotton honeydew melons nectarines plums strawberries 
avocados crab apples lemons oranges prunes tangelos 
cantaloupes figs limes ornamentals quinces tangerines 
cherries grapefruit mangoes peaches roses tomatoes 
walnuts 


B 
Ethion A phosphate pesticide with both miticidal and insecticidal properties. As a 
miticide, ethion combines initial kill with long residual action. As an insecticide, it is effective 
against varying pests including scale on deciduous and citrus fruits, lygus bug on forage, 
codling moth on apples, leafminers on vegetables, onion maggots and chinch bug on turf. 
Registered for use on: 


almonds cotton melons ornamentals plums strawberries 
apples figs nectarines peaches prunes tomatoes 
beans grapes onions pears seed alfalfa turf 
cherries grapefruit oranges peppers seed clover walnuts 


...added to Niagara's line of grower-proven agricultural chemicals... 


a a 
niacide An exceptionally 


effective yet bland apple fungicide. 
Controls scab and other fungus dis- 
eases, does not encourage spread of 
mildew. Produces finest texture and 
color on fruit, with no spots, netting, 
blotch or russet even on susceptible 
varieties. Safe for use on all vari- 
eties under all climatic conditions. 


For Complete Technical Information, write to 
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kolo materials 


Effective, mild fruit and vegetable 
fungicides for control of both mil- 
dew and scab as well as other orchard 
fungus diseases. Kolodust, Kolofog 
and Kolospray are formulations of 
Kolo sulfur (fused bentonite sulfur). 
The Kolo 100 materials are combi- 
nations of Kolo sulfur and dichlone. 
Kolo Carbamate and Carbamate 
Kolodust contain Kolo sulfur and 
ferbam in balanced formulations. 


THIODAN® is a registered trademark of Farbwerke Hoechst, A.G. 
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bedrench A soil steri- 


lant containing allyl alcohol and 
ethylene dibromide in a special for- 
mulation for easy, effective treat- 
ment of vegetable, nursery, flower 
and tobacco seed beds. Mixed with 
water and drenched on surface of 
prepared seed beds, Bedrench con- 
trols nematodes, weeds and grasses, 
insects and soil diseases to provide 
top quality plants at planting time. 


TEDION® is a registered trademark. 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


® FMC Corporation, Middleport, New York 
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Dissemination Of Internal Cork Virus Of Sweetpotaiocs 


HE aphids Myzus persicae, 

Macrosiphum solanifolii, and 
Aphis gossypii have been reported 
as vectors of the virus that causes 
internal cork of sweetpotatoes. 
Dale H. Habeck, L. W. Nielsen, 
and Charles H. Brett (1), of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, conducted ex- 
periments to determine whether 
dissemination of the virus might 
be prevented or reduced by appli- 
cation of insecticides to the soil or 
the foliage or both. For soil treat- 
ment, they used aldrin and hepta- 
chlor; for foliage application they 
used parathion, DDT, demeton, 
1, 1-dichloro-2, 2-bis (p-ethylpheny]) 
ethane (Perthane) , malathion plus 
methoxychlor, and malathion plus 
toxaphene. Results were negative 
in all cases. No treatment pre- 
vented or reduced introduction of 
the virus from infected plantings 
into previously virus-free plant- 
ings, or spread of the virus within 
mixed plots of infected and virus- 
free plants. According to Habeck 
and his associates, the results indi- 
cated that the vectors are capable 
of acquiring and disseminating the 
virus within a relatively short time. 
If the distance over which the in- 
sects move is short, spread of the 
virus would take less time than 
would be required for an insecti- 
cide to take effect. 


Damping-off of Cucumber 


John Paul Jones (2), of the 
Gulf Coast Experiment Station, 
Bradenton, Florida, writes that 
soil rot of cucumber fruit is the 
most destructive cucumber disease 
in Florida, where it has practically 
eliminated commercial growing of 
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cucumbers on second-year land. 
Results of control experiments sug- 
gested that the fungi Rhizoctonia 
solani and Pythium aphaniderma- 
tum both cause both soil rot of the 
fruit and damping-off of seedlings 
in Florida. Of the numerous fungi- 
cides and fungicide combinations 
tested, 5-chloro-4-pheny]-1,2-dithiol- 
3-one (Hercules 3944), and PCNB 
combined with p-dimethylamino- 
benzenediazo sodium sulfonate 
(Dexon) , captan, or the semicar- 
bazone derivative of cycloheximide 
consistently decreased soil rot in- 
cidence, Pythium damping-off was 
best controlled with captan; the 
semicarbazone derivative of cyclo- 
heximide; a mixture containing 
17% phenylphenols and _ related 
aryl phenols and 2% octyl and 
related alkylphenols (CM-19) ; 1,2- 
dichloro-1-(methylsulfonyl) ethyl- 
ene (D-112); 2-pyridinethione 1- 
oxide manganese salt (Omadine 
manganese); 2 - chloro-3- (tolysul- 
fonyl) -propionitrile (CP 30249) ; 
2,2’-methylenebis (3,4,6-trichloro- 
phenol) in an organic solvent 
(K6) plus zinc sulfate; and Her- 
cules 3944. Rhizoctonia damping- 
off, which occurred in only one 
test, was effectively controlled with 
PCNB plus captan or Dexon and 
with Hercules 3944. Jones con- 
cluded that, in general, fungicides 
that were active against only one 
of the causal fungi were not con- 
sistently effective for control of soil 
rot, whereas fungicides or combina- 
tions that controlled both fungi 
consistently decreased soil rot. 


Phenylmercury Sprays 


Observations suggesting injury 
from pheny! mercuri triethanol 


by Paul Miller 


This department, which reviews current 
plant disease problems, is a regular fea- 
ture of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
The comments are based on observa- 
tions of collaborators of the Epidemio- 
logy Investigations, Crops Protection 
Research Branch, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 


ammonium lactate (Puratized Ag- 
ricultural Spray) to white oak trees 
sprayed for control of anthracnose 
(Gnomonia veneta) led Lester P. 
Nichols (3), of the Pennsylvania 
State University, to arrange tests 
to determine whether this chem- 
ical, at recommended rates or high- 
er, actually was toxic to white oak 
foliage. He made five applications 
of puratized Agricultural Spray at 
1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 pints to 100 
gallons of spray. At 1 pint to 100 
gallons no toxicity was evident dur- 
ing the first two applications and 
only very slight injury was noted 
following the third and fourth ap- 
plications. Nichols concluded that 
the results indicated a wide range 
of safety. 


Control of Apple Bloitch 

According to F. Ben Struble 
and Lou S. Morrison (4), of Okla- 
homa State University, apple 
blotch (Phyllosticta solitaria) is 
common in Oklahoma, where it 
is troublesome in years with fre- 
quent spring rains. Experiments 
were conducted to evaluate several 
newer fungicides for blotch con- 
trol and to determine the most 
effective timing of application in 
Oklahoma. Good control was ob- 
tained with ferbam, zineb, captan, 
thiram, and the manganese salt of 
pyridinethione, applied two or 
three times at 2-week intervals be- 
ginning at petal fall. 


Control of Root Knot 
Protection against the root- 
knot nematode Meloidogyne hapla 
(Continued on Page 102) 


Handbook No. 198 


Comprehensive USDA Report 
Covers Liquid Nitrogen Fertilizers « 


A study of costs of top- or 
side-dressing liquid and solid 
forms of nitrogen at a rate of 
60 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
indicates that custom-applied 
liquid nitrogen fertilizer is more 
economical to the farmer than 
solid nitrogen fertilizer applied 
by the farmer. 


HE U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture has published a 44- 
page handbook on liquid nitrogen 
fertilizers that brings together in- 
formation on the consumption, 
and properties of liquid nitrogen 
materials; the processes and facili- 
ties for their manufacture; the 
methods, equipment, and safety 
precautions for their storage, trans- 
portation, and application; and 
the agronomic and economic con- 
siderations in their use. 


The _ booklet, 
Handbook No. 198, was prepared 


by J. Richard Adams, senior 
chemist, and M. S. Anderson, 
principal soil scientist (retired) , 


Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search Division, and W. C. 
Hulburt, principal agricultural en- 
gineer, Agricultural Engineering 
Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service. 


Included in the handbook is 
a discussion of the early develop- 
ment of liquid fertilizers more 
than a century ago in Europe 
through the various experiments 
with liquids to the present. 
Through the use of tables, the in- 
creased consumption of liquid ni- 
trogen materials in the United 
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States since 1947 is graphically 
illustrated. 

In a discussion of manufactur- 
ing processes and facilities, the lo- 
cation and annual capacity of all 
domestic anhydrous ammonia 
manufacturing plants existing or 
under construction as of January, 
1960, are presented. ‘The produc- 
tive facilities are rather evenly 
divided between the eastern and 
western parts of the United States. 
Twenty-seven plants with a_pro- 
ductive capacity of 2,080,000 tons 
of nitrogen are situated east of the 
Mississippi River and 32 with a 
capacity of 2,166,000 tons lie west 
of the river. 

A section on marketing and 
distribution reveals that the mar- 
keting of liquid nitrogen fertilizers 
does not follow a fixed pattern. 
Producers may sell to fertilizer 
manufacturers, bulk distributors, a 
group of consumers, or to the ulti- 
mate consumer. The bulk distri- 
butor sells to the consumer on a 
delivered-to-the-farm or applied-to- 
the-soil basis. Anhydrous ammonia, 
on the other hand, generally moves 
from the primary producer to fer- 
tilizer manufacturers with bulk 
distribution facilities. The manu- 
facturers use it in the production 
of mixed fertilizers and seldom sell 
ammonia for direct application. 

A large, illustrated chapter on 
application methods and equip- 
ment points out that subsurface 
application is the principal meth- 
od of applying the liquid nitrogen 
fertilizers characterized by a posi- 
tive vapor pressure. Anhydrous 
ammonia and the pressure solu- 
tions are injected 4 to 8 inches 


below the surface of the soil to 
the sides of narrow furrows. The 
furrows are closed immediately 
after the application to minimize 
nitrogen losses. Nonpressure solu- 
tions can be applied in the same 
manner. The illustrations include 
photographs of anhydrous ammo- 
nia applicators, aqua ammonia 
applicators, gravity application, 
metering hose pumps, and the ap- 
plication of anhydrous ammonia 
to irrigation water. In addition, 
line drawings are used to illus- 
trate common methods of meter- 
ing and applying anhydrous am- 
monia. 

Subsequent chapters of the 
handbook discuss the action of 
liquid nitrogen fertilizers in the 
soil, the timing of application, and 
the selection of a liquid nitrogen 
fertilizer. The selection is gov- 
erned, to a limited extent, by the 
type of crop to be fertilized, but 
no hard and fast rule can be given. 

In closing, the authors pay a 
good deal of attention to crop res- 
ponse and economic considera- 
tions. Studies cited indicate that 
the total nutritive value of nitro- 
gen, when properly applied, is the 
same, irrespective of the form in 
which it is applied. Any preference 
among liquids, therefore, must be 
based on the ratio of nitrate-, 
urea-, and ammoniacal-nitrogen 
content. 

As to economic  considera- 
tions, a study of North Carolina 
costs of top- or side-dressing liquid 
and solid forms of nitrogen at a 
rate of 60 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre indicates that custom-applied 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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JUST RELEASED... 


SOUND FILM OF THE YEAR 
FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS! 


On-site film highlights of IMC’s Second Annual Fertilizer Management Seminar. 


Case study report on Will |. Makmor Co. analyzed by experienced fertilizer men, de- 
veloped with practical, useable information. 


Tailored to your own training program for successful local application. 


IMC’s “Managing for Profit” films bring any or all parts of this Second Annual 
Fertilizer Management Seminar to your own management group. They will 
gain new insight, benefit from key observations, varied experiences and prac- 
tical problem-solution recommendations offered by IMC management specialists. 

To set up an on-site meeting using any one subject — or all subjects — of 
IMC’s “Managing for Profit’? motion picture, call your IMC representative or 
write IMC direct. 


+ What you'll see and hear in IMC’s “Managing for Profit” motion picture: 


PART 1 ® Introduction to Finance « Profit Planning * Accounting. PART 2 °« 
Credit and Collection. PART 3 * Insurance. PART 4 * Transportation. PART 5 
* Purchasing. PART 6 * Public and Community Relations. PART 7 * Production. 
PART 8 * Market Analysis and Sales Goals « Advertising and Promotion « Sales 
Management. 


FO-5-2 


ime 
CA FULL ORBITS 


SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative..Center * Skokie, Illinois 
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From little urea prills big fertilizer profits grow 


the job for you—and how much bigger 
they can make your profits grow—send 
for a free sample and complete infor- 
mation. Simply write to the H. J. Baker 
office nearest you. 


This remarkable urea prill, produced 
by Cobalez of Belgium, is probably the 
most economical and efficient source 
of solid nitrogen material available in 
the world today. 

Belgian urea prills give you a guar- 
anteed 46% nitrogen. The price per unit 
of nitrogen is comparable with compet- 
itive solid materials. What’s more, the 
nitrogen is concentrated in a compact, 
uniform unit. Result? Excellent dis- 
tribution. Easier handling. Substantial 
savings on transportation and storage. 
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Belgian urea prills are uncoated, yet 
so skillfully made they contain less 
moisture than coated material. They’re 
free flowing; there’s no dust problem. 
And you get maximum solubility (you 
can dissolve 880 pounds in 100 gallons 
of water at 68°F.). 

Is it any wonder H. J. Baker goes 
3,000 miles to get them? : 

You can buy Belgian urea prills in 
America right now. In quantity. With 
fast delivery assured. As the first step 
in seeing how much better they can do 


H. J. Baker & Bro., ae 


733 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. 


Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Pepe 
Street, Chicago, Illinois ¢ 501 Jackson & 
Street, Tampa, Florida * 361 East Paces WW eZ 
Ferry Road, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. === 

Est, 1850) 
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Fertilizer Views 


AN 


The Value of Organic Matter In Soil 


EFORE the Chemical Era, 

farmers generally applied 
farmyard manures to their soils to 
maintain and, perhaps, increase the 
yields of their crops. The number 
of farm animals and the quantity 
of their manure tended to restrict 
the amount of food and fiber that 
could be produced on a unit area 
of land. The problem of how to 
expand farm acreage and increase 
the per-acre yield of crops remained 
unsolvable. until the advent of 
chemical fertilizers in the early 
1940’s. The tremendous chemical 
advance and the discovery of min- 
eral fertilizers, pioneered, theoreti- 
cally, by the German von Liebig 
and developed with remarkable 
practical rapidity by the English- 
man John Lawes, are well known 
to most students of fertilizer his- 
tory. The development of mineral 
fertilizers following the theories 
and research of these and other 
pioneers laid the foundation for 
the fertilizer industry and the sub- 
sequent extension and __ steady 
growth of agricultural areas and 
increases in crop yields: sandy type 
soils became amenable to agricul- 
tural practices almost as well as the 
more fertile loams and loess types. 
Farming was liberated from the 
restrictive bonds of a limited farm 
animal population and animal 
manures. 

In the first enthusiasms en- 
gendered by the remarkable stimu- 
lation mineral fertilizers gave to 
crop growth and harvest, it was 
to be expected perhaps that or- 
ganic matter in soil fertilizer 
should have been depreciated or 
relegated to a subordinate role. In 
time, this situation led to the rise 
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of groups in different countries 
who stridently decried against the 
use of “artificials’ or chemical 
fertilizers and urged a return to 
the exclusive use of natural or- 
ganics to promote the growth of 
food crops. These champions of 
organic farming attracted clever 
writers and persuasive speakers to 
their cause and “organic farming” 
became a powerful shibboleth in 
their crusade. 

Science and modern practice, 
however, have never advocated ex- 
cluding organic matter in soil man- 
agement practices. Soil fertility 
comprises not only the phase of 
chemical reactions induced by the 
applied mineral fertilizers, but also 
a physical and a biological phase. 
Furthermore, as farms become in- 
creasingly mechanized and _ soils 
more intensively cultivated and fer- 
tilized, these physico-biological 
phases assume major importance. 
Soil structures and soil microbial 
influence on fertility are known to 
be factors in creating a high level 
of soil fertility. 

It is generally recognized that 
crops benefit from water relation- 
ships in the soil mass and good 
tilth in the top soil and that a 
soil’s crumb structure, permeable 
to air and water, is a necessary con- 
dition to the development of the 
vast population of soil organisms 
whose activity contributes greatly 
to soil fertility. The advocates of 
organic farming contend that the 
key to this satisfactory condition 
is organic matter. How much truth 
is in their contention? An increas- 
ing item on organic matter in the 
Report of the Rothamsted Experi- 


*pp. 27-29 


and News 


by Vincent Sauchelli 


Dr. Sauchelli is a Consultant to the 
Agricultural Chemicals Industry. 


mental Station for 1960* may give 

us the answer. In Rothamsted’s 

report for 1958, it was stated that: 
“In some light soils, organic 
matter seems necessary to 
Maintain a structure, but, at 
Rothamsted, there is little evi- 
dence that it affects the growth 
of crops, except through the 
supply of plant nutrient.” 

This simple statement dis- 
turbed some people. An editor of 
one journal stated, “we fondly 
imagined that one of the major 
reasons for using organic matter on 
heavy soil was to improve structure 
and that this was important to the 
well-being of crops” and he then 
urged Rothamsted to start “some 
really sensible and conclusive ex- 
periments.” 

Rothamsted replied to this 
suggestion in its 1960 Report as 
follows: 

“Well, what is a sensible ex- 
periment can be a matter of opin- 
ion, but there is no doubt that we 
have been experimenting continu- 
ally with organic manures longer 
than anyone else, and we have 
probably done many more experi- 
ments than anyone else to try and 
elucidate their beneficial effects, 
particularly of dung. Over a long 
time, we have accumulated ample 
evidence of their value, but can 
only repeat that at Rothamsted 
there is no evidence that this ex- 
tends beyond their effects on the 
supply of nutrients. That arable 
crops can be grown continually 
without needing any more organic 
matter than is supplied by their 
ploughed-in residues is shown clear- 
ly enough by Broadwalk, where, 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Fertilizer Grade. 50 : 
Brown Copper Oxide 


Fertilizer. Grade 75h 2 


Brown Copper Oxide 


~7-B-C-S 53. 


Basic Copper Sulfate 


Fungicide 75 
Brown Copper Oxide 


f Feed Grade 75 


sh | Brown Copper Oxide 


~ requirements. 


To reduce your costs and increase your profits specify Calumet 
coppers. They are a dependable supply and an economical 
source of high quality products. 


USE THE CALUMET LINE —— 


IN SPRAYS - DUSTS 
° FERTILIZERS + FEEDS 


Calumet tailors its chemicals to meet your requirements—soil 
amendment, disease control, and feed supplement. It’s a one- 
source service for dependable agricultural uae chemicals. 
Look at what's available: 


_ Mixed Fertilizers 


¥. Complete fert re 
2. Granulated. ae 
3. Granular blends. : 


To correct copper deficiencies. — 


T-B-C-S 53: Compertvey 
: Priced. 
Neutral coppers for Sprays or in 


dust formulations. Controls fungus 


diseases and supplies _ notiivional 


nomical. 


Source of copper in | Ree Significant savings com- 
uP Trace Mineral Salts _ - _ pared to copp 
ee ‘Trace Mineral Pr ek 


3. Mineral 


BE er TO WRITE, WIRE or PHONE for ADDITIONAL DETAILS 


1S THECOMPLETE LINE #) Calumet-« Hecla, Inc. 


25 CALUMET AVENUE e CALUMET, MICHIGAN 


‘A NEW INQUIRY CARD SERVIC 


Unit for Spraying Liquid on Solid 

A new unit for add 
ing liquids to solids car 
be used in the addition 
of: liquid toxicant ic 
fullers earth to make is 
secticides; | ammoniating 
solutions to fertilizer t 
make ammoniated ferti 
lizer; toxicant to fertili 
zer to make F-P mixtures 


Proper functioning o! 
the unit depends on « 
constant flow of materia! 
from the sources — cor 
trolled volumetric feeding 
is required. The ma 
terial is discharged over the apex of a distributing cone it 
the top section of the unit. A spray jet located under the 
cone applies the liquid so that all the surfaces of the solid 
are treated. More than one liquid or solution can be applied 


New Closure for Heavy Duty Bags 


A new, strong closure for heav) 
duty polyethylene bags features = 
heat seal that extends through fow 
polyethylene plies, including bot} 
walls of the bag and a strip o 
one-inch polyethylene tape folde: 
over the bag bottom. Tests shov 
the closure has good shock impar 
strength and resistance to delamina 
tion, Edge drops and exposure un 
der stress to temperatures of 180 
produced no seal failure. The majo: 
strength of the seal is carried between the tape and outsid: 
of the bag wall. 


Stainless Meter Handles Corrosive Liquids 


New 14” stainles: 
steel liquid meter, capa- 
ble of handling ammo- 
nias, phosphates, and ni- 
trogen solutions in the 
agricultural chemicals 
field, plus a long list of 
other corrosive liquids 
Automatic-stop valve 
shuts off flow at desired, 
pre-set quantity. Ideal 
for automatic batching 
and processing opera- 
tions. 


Scrubber for Dust Control! in Fertilizers 


A scrubber for separating dusts 
from exhaust gases in fertilizer 
manufacture. Gases are subjected to 
double scrubbing action in passing 
through a bank of venturis. This 
scrubber offers advantage of low 
pressure drop and low water re- 
quirements, resulting in lewer pow- 
er requirements, and lower operat- 
ing costs. The scrubber cleans gases 
of dust particles as small as .05 
microns at efficiencies of 99% plus. 
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Please direct to my attention 


1 more data OI prices C1 a representative 
on the unit for applying liquids to solids. 
ON Dae le SEES SESE 
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an inquiry from Agricultural Chemicals 


Please direct to my attention 
0 more data CI prices LI a representative 


on the new closure for plastic bags. 
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Please direct to my attention 
1 more data CI prices O) a representative 


on the new meter for corrosive liquids. 


ADDRESS 
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an inquiry from Agricultural Chemicals 


Please direct to my attention 
0 more data LI prices LO a representative 


on the dust control scrubber. 
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an inquiry from Agricultural Chemicals 
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Will be Paid Necessary 
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JOHNSON MARCH CORP. 
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This issue contains the second 
new reader service card, offered by 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


The card is unique in that requests 
for more information on a product 
or unit are addressed directly to the 
supplier,—resulting in prompt, indi- 
vidual attention. 


equipment and product items for 

consideration in this new section to 
the editorial department of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, Box 31, Caldwell, 
i N. J. 


A note to Suppliers: Submit new 
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Optimism Shared By Pesticide Makers At Annual Meeting 


ESTICIDE manufacturers 
Pp share a feeling of optimism 
at their annual National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association meet- 
img at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. Volume of pes- 
ticide sales has been going up slow- 
ly, but satisfactorily. Although 
profit margins continue to narrow, 
the prospects for continued growth 
of the industry in the coming year 
continue to look good. 

The preliminary estimate of 
the year’s business, in fact, indi- 
cates record sales of $300 million 
at the manufacturers level, up 
about 7% from last year. One fac- 
tor in the rise is a steady increase 
in exports, expected to reach 
about $116 million in 196]. This 
compares with about $62 million 
in 1952, or nearly double in just 
under ten years. 

Those attending the NAC 
meeting will be pleased to hear 
Willie Mae Rogers indicate that 
the housewives’ reaction to the use 
of pesticides is not as hostile as 
many have assumed. Miss Rogers 
is director of Good Housekeeping 
Institute and in direct touch with 
millions of homemakers. NAC’s 
positive information program can 
be given much of the credit for 
the improved climate of opinion 
toward pesticides. 

In the beautiful halls and on 
the grounds of The Homestead 
convention attendees talk a great 
deal about the presentation of Dr. 
Donald A. Spencer, research bio- 
logist, of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s center in 
Denver. Dr. Spencer, a foremost 
scientist in his field, has developed 


research 
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many chemicals for wildlife man- 
agement, including seed  protec- 
tants. By preventing rodents from 
eating tree stands, these protec- 
tants have enabled foresters to re- 
seed cut-over lands by helicopter 
at a great savings both to foresters 
and to the nation. Dr. Spencer 
urges greater efforts to develop 
pesticide chemicals for use in wild- 
life management, chemicals which 
will get desired results without 
hazard to wildlife we want to pro- 
tect. 

All in all, the NAC meeting 
at The Homestead was expected 
to be one of the biggest in NAC’s 
28 year history. Another new 
record—more wives were expected 
at this year’s meeting than ever 
before. 


Patent Law Change 
Washington is a town where 


you expect the unexpected, espe- 
cially from Congress. And right 
now the entire pharmaceutical and 
chemical industries are aroused by 
a surprise move by Senator Estes 
Kefauver to change the U. S. 
patent laws. : 

According to “a Dill 
which Kefauver already has had 
several hearings, the patent laws 
would be changed to reduce the ef- 
fective period of a patent from the 
present 17 years to a mere three 
years. Under the proposed bill, the 
patent holder 
license the patent to anyone at a 
set amount of return. 


upon 


would have to 


What disturbs both pharma- 
ceutical and chemical industries is 
that research and testing required 
for federal clearances take more 


by Donald Lerch 


than three years for most drug and 
chemical products, thus the pro- 
posed legislation would take away 
almost every commercial advan- 
tage from patented products. The 
results on private research could 
be disastrous. 

Ironically, Senator Kefauver 
opened hearings on his bill the 
same week President John F. Ken- 
nedy had proclaimed ‘American 
Patent System Week,” honoring 
the patent laws which have en- 
couraged American inventiveness 
and economic progress. You can 
expect both the pharmaceutical 
and chemical industries as well as 
many other industries to oppose 
Senator Kefauver’s proposed 
changes in the patent laws. 


Spencer Award 
Everyone we've talked with in 


USDA and among farm and in- 
dustry leaders in Washington is 
delighted by the granting of the 
Charles F. Spencer Award to Dr. 
Herbert L. Haller, Assistant to the 
Administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

Dr. Haller was instrumental 
in synthesizing DDT in the U. S. 
which led directly to its manufac- 
ture here and its use throughout 
the world during World War II. 
He was placed in charge of all 
chemical research on pesticides in 
the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in 1947 and 
when ARS was formed in 1953, he 
was appointed to his present posi- 
tion. 

As assistant to the Adminis- 
trator, ARS, his duties include co- 
ordination of research on insecti- 
cides, fungicides, herbicides, and 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Tenneco takes a long look at Petrochemicals 


Prophecy frequently leaves a prophet out ona limb... But studying the past 
of petrochemicals and measuring the present, it’s not difficult to predict thei 
future. In days to come many new petrochemicals will be developed and man 
new uses found for them. For our part, we’re preparing now to meet you 
needs of tomorrow. Expanding from a solid base of aromatics, we're com 


ploring new fields . . . constantly studying new ways, new processes, 


ew combinations to create new petrochemicals. No easy job—pioneering. 
nd certainly a costly one. But backed by the resourc Ameri 
reat industrial leaders—Tennessee Gas Transmission Company—we’ve got 
e capital, the brainpower, the facilities, the reserves and, above all, the will 
) create them. A new world of petrochemical magic lies ahead. And Tenneco 
il Company, vital new force in the industry, will help bring it to you. 
Vhen you think petrochemicals, THINK TENNEC 


THINK TENNECO 


34th WACA Meeting 


Agriculture Experiencing Rapid Changes 


Food is the deciding factor in the progress and history 
of a nation. Each person in the U. S. now has 2.6 acres of 
land supplying him with food, whereas the underdevel- 
oped countries have less than one acre per person. The 
U. S. cannot feed the world, so the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will have to be developed. 


by Edward J. Meier 

West Coast Correspondent 

ORE than 240 members 

and guests of the Western 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
met at the Hotel Claremont, Berke- 
ley, California, for the group’s 34th 
annual meeting, October 9-11. The 
general tone of business this year, 
and estimates for next year, seemed 
to be crystallized in the opinion 
of several chemical sales executives 
who said that the first six months 
were a bit slow, but an exciting 
advance in inquiries and in sales 
was evident in the third quarter, 
with hopes that the last quarter 
would be even better. However, 
most officials felt that profits had 
lagged behind the rise in business 
activity. 

After some social activities and 

a golf tournament Monday and 
Tuesday, members gathered in the 
Gold Room to hear a program of 
speakers that included: 


Dr. George L. Mehrens, direc- 
tor, Giannini Foundation, Univer- 
‘California’s Ag- 


‘ 


sity of California, 
ricultural Future.” 

Louis A. Rozzini, president, 
California Federa- 
tion, “What Farmers expect from 
the Pesticide Industry.” 


Farm Bureau 
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Charles Paul, director, Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture. 

L. B. McNelly, farm advisor, 
Santa Clara County, University of 
California Extension Service, “Can 
we be Complacent?” 

Dan J. Keating, vice president 
and general manager Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, Stauffer Chem- 
ical Company, New York, “What's 
Right with our Industry.” 

Stuart W. Turner, consulting 
agrologist, San Francisco, “Product 
Liability.” 

The California market for ag- 
ricultural chemicals in 1975 was 
predicted by Dr. George L. Mehr- 
ens, in the opening talk of the day. 
The methods by which accurate 
predictions are made were detailed 
by Dr. Mehrens. He indicated that 
there are 10 million acres of land 
under cultivation in California, 


and the number of farms totals ap- 


proximately 100,000. Farmers in 
California, he said, spend $2.2 bil- 
lion on raw materials and supplies 
and this expenditure is the largest 
of any state. In 1975 California ex- 
pects a population of 23 million 
people in the state, and the results 
of the careful analytical procedures 
of prediction indicate that the fol- 
lowing increases in crops will be 
made: 33 percent more feed grains, 


12 percent more citrus, 55 percent 
more grapes, 25 percent more tree 
nuts and 123 percent more tomatoes. 

L. B. McNelly, told WACA 
members that food is still, and al- 
ways has been, the deciding factor 
in the progress and history of a 
nation. He said that each person 
in the U. S. now has 2.6 acres of 
land supplying him with food, 
whereas the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have less than 1 acre per pe- 
son. However, considering the ex- 
pected increase in U. S. popula- 
tion, the acres per person will drop 
to 1.6 per person; in other words, 
we cannot feed the world. The 
underdeveloped countries will have 
to be developed. Mr. McNelly 
urged the group to consider doing 
more publicity and public relations 
for their industry directed toward 
the ultimate consumer, the house- 
wife. He said that Mrs. American 
Shopper must not be distrustful . 
and suspicious of the farmer's 
products and agricultural chemi- 
cals or the industry will have two 
strikes against it. 

New officers for the coming 
year were elected at the meeting 
and they are: president, George T. 
Poppic, Oxnard, California; vice 
president, Frank B. Stewart, Port- 
land, Oregon; second vice presi- 
dent, Fred A. Smith, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; and executive secretary-treas- 
urer, C. O. Barnard, San _ Jose, 
California. 

Because of the rapid changes 
in agriculture, improved technol- 
ogy and technically-trained person- 
nel will be needed to insure the 
efficient utilization of tillable land, 
greater yields economically pro- 
duced from each production acre, 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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A Really Efficient SINGLE Emulsifier © 


TOXIMUL AP 


<< Som 
a 2S ts cae skew an 
<a og \ 

& oa ~*~ FOR PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES ¢ CHLORINATED 

4 TOXICANTS ¢ SOFT OR HARD WATER 
‘ E 9 ® Excellent spontaneity and stability over the widest range of pesticide for- 
mulations ® Money-saving reduction of your emulsifier inventory ® Better 
_—— cost-performance than many special emulsifiers ® Eliminates possibility of 


plant errors in blending ® Uniform performance of your formulation 


Toximul AP is a truly universal 
emulsifier. It will even give top 
performance with such difficult 
formulations as 50% Malathion; 
4 lbs. Toxaphene — 2 lbs. DDT; 
4 lbs. Parathion. It also is an out- 
standing emulsifier for such new 
phosphate toxicants, as Trithion, 
Delnav and DDVP. 


We suggest you try Toximul AP. 
It will give you the performance 
you require with all of the addi- 
tional benefits inherent in using a 
single emulsifier. 


Write For Information and Samples : 
STEPAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Edens & Winnetka * Northfield, Illinois * Telephone Hillcrest 6-7500 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM DIAMOND 


DACTHAL FOR 


5%T10 
100” 


CONTROL OF 


CRABGRASS 


Older products requiring high rates, yet yielding only 
60%-70% control, were acceptable in 1961. 
They won't be in 1962. 


Crabgrass and other annual grasses, plus certain annual weeds which 
plague growers, can now be positively controlled. This is the achievement 
of Diamond’s new ‘“‘Dacthal’’—a 50% active concentrate wettable powder. 


It’s a pre-emergent herbicide which attacks the weed seed and kills it. 


Dacthal, the new herbicide which offers this superior control, has been 
thoroughly tested for three years by Diamond, by government and 
university experiment stations. It provides the real answer to the control 
of crabgrass and many other annual grasses; purslane, Florida pussley, 
carpetweed, common chickweed and lamb’s-quarters. Definitely more 


effective than previously available crabgrass killers. 


Diamond’s Dacthal herbicide is ready now for formulation in your 
own crabgrass killer. For more information, write Diamond Alkali 


Company, 300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


© ) Diamond Chemicals 


“Dacthal” is a registered trade-mark of Diamond Alkali Co. 
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NEWS ABOUT THE 


Highway Appoints Myers 

S. L. Myers has been appointed 
vice president of aig Equipment 
Co., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. He will as- 
sist the executive 
vice president in 
the general ad- 
ministrative re- 
sponsibilities of 
the company and, 
in addition, will 
continue to direct 
the export activi- 
ties of Highway sina 
Equipment in the capacity of export 
manager. 

Mr. Myers joined the company 
earlier this year. Prior to this, he had 
been with leading firms in the con- 
struction industry. 

S 


Fadists Balk Progress 

Food fadists are hampering the 
progress of agriculture by “foment- 
ing a wave of fear and alarm 
among consumers,” Dr. Robert H. 
White-Stevens of American Cyan- 
amid Co.’s agricultural division, 
told the Animal Industrial Confer- 
ence in Fresno, Calif., last month. 

He said that there is cause for 
fear and alarm in the lobbying and 
propaganda activities of such fad- 
ists, which he sees as blazing a legis- 
lative trail that could reduce farm 
progress to “a veritable shambles.” 
He cited the Delaney clause as a 
case in point. 

e 

Herbicides From Industry 

Industry will again have an 
opportunity to present its new her- 
bicides when the 16th annual meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference convenes in New 
York January 3, 1962. Representa- 
tives of the agricultural chemical 
industry have been invited to pres- 
ent information on new herbicides 
that will be available for experi- 
mental testing in 1962, new herbi- 
cides now commercially available 
or to be marketed for the coming 
season, and improvements made 
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on older herbicides or extended 
new uses for them. 


Interested companies have 
been urged to contact Dr. M. W. 
Meadows of Cooperative G. L. F. 
Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y., who is 
chairman, for further information 
about the meeting. It will be held 
in the Hotel New Yorker, Jan. 3, 
4, and 5. 

e 


Escambia To Produce Urea 

Escambia Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., will begin man- 
ufacturing urea solutions January 
1. A new plant is nearing comple- 
tion at Pace, Florida, near Pensa- 
cola, where Escambia’s other prod- 
ucts are produced. 

The plant will have a rated 
capacity of 20,000 tons per year and 
the entire output will be used in 
Escambia’s  Bay-Sol ammoniating 
solutions or in Ammo-Nite direct 
application solutions. R. V. Has- 
langer, president of the company, 
said Escambia has no plans at pres- 
ent for manufacturing solid urea. 


The urea solutions will be 
manufactured from ammonia and 
carbon dioxide, two basic raw ma- 
terials already being produced by 
Escambia at its Pensacola plant. 

The new urea plant is the 
third general expansion in Escam- 
bia’s nitrogen operations during 
the past 12 months, Mr. Haslanger 
said. “We have increased our am- 
monia capacity 15 to 20 percent, 
and our storage capacity for nitro- 
gen materials has been increased 
30%,” he added. 

© 


Aquatic Weed Meeting 

The Aquatic Weed Control 
Society will hold its third annual 
meeting at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, February 13 and 14, 1962. 


TRADE 
W 


Spencer Award to Haller 


Dr. Herbert L. Haller, assistant to 
the ora of the Agricultural 
Research Service, 
USDA, has been 
selected as the 
1961 winner of the 
Charles F. Spen- 
cer Award. Given 
for outstanding 
achievement in 
the field of agri- 
cultural and food 
chemistry, the 
award includes a 
medallion and a $1,000 honorarium. It 
was established by the late Kenneth 
A. Spencer, founder of Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co., Kansas City, Mo., in memory 
of his father. 


Dr. Haller has been widely recog- 
nized for his basic research leading to 
the development of rotenone and the 
pyrethrins, which were the first broad 
spectrum insecticides available for 
agricultural use in the United States. 
Included in his research on natural in- 
secticides was the identification and 
hydrogenation of an attractant for the 
gypsy moth, which has proved to be 
an important tool in controlling this 
pest. 

Formal presentation of the Spencer 
award will be made on November 17 
in Kansas City at the annual Fall 
Chemical conference, sponsored by the 
Kansas City section of the American 
Chemical Society. 


CVPFA Lists Meeting Dates 
The Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 

cide Formulators Association will 

meet at the Carolina Hotel, Pine- 


hurst, North Carolina, December 
11 to 13. 


Ortho Marketing Revamped 

California Chemical Co., San 
Francisco, has completed a major 
reorganization in the marketing de- 
partment of its Ortho Division. 
The changes include the creation 
of a national marketing staff and 
regrouping of sales districts 
throughout the U. S. 

According to Fred Powell, 
president of Calchem, the reorgani- 
zation “will provide a more efficient 
marketing operation and an im- 
proved system of distribution.” 
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New 2,4-D — 2,4,5-T Facility For Thompson-Hayward 


The new 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T manu- 
facturing plant of 
Thompson - Hay - 
ward Chemical 
Company began 
operations in late 
October. The 
plant is located in 
Thompson - Hay - 
ward's new Turn- 
er Industrial dis- 
trict site at 5200 
Speaker Road, 
Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. A primary 
process building 
employs the latest 
in manufacturing 
and safety de- 
vices. The entire 
manufacturing ‘ i 
process is operated from a large elec- 
tronic control panel located in the pri- 
mary process building, with many of 
the process operations in outside loca- 
tions surrounding the primary build- 
ing. Plant offices and laboratory facili- 
ties have been provided in the process 
area, however, most control work will 
be done in new research and control 
laboratories also being constructed at 
Thompson Hayward’s Turner Industrial 
site in Kansas City. 


The new plant will complement the 
entire agricultural chemical product 
group of the company, including a 
broad series of pesticides and herbi- 
cides. The company recently became a 
part of the North American Philips 
operation and is affiliated with Philips- 
Roxane, Inc. Thompson-Hayward will 
be developing and marketing pesti- 
cides in the United States which ori- 
ginate out of the research activities of 


N. V. Philips-Duphar of Holland. 


7 : Directly On The Olean 
THE ESSEX AND SUSSEX HOTEL 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


May we take this opportunity to express our pleasure on having 
been selected as the site for the 20th ANNUAL MEETING of 
the NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCI- 
ATION to be held at the Essex and Sussex during the period 


SEPTEMBER 4th to 7th, 1962. 


It will be like old times for us, and, we trust, for many of the 
members of NACA, since our resort was, for numerous consecu- 
tive years, the home of this meeting. We have added some new 
facilities and comforts to the hotel since your last visit, and we 
think you will find the Essex and Sussex better equipped than ever 


to entertain your very fine group. 


We will be looking forward with warm anticipation to next Sep- 


tember. Welcome back, NACA. 
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Sincerely, 


Fred F. Schock, Manager 
ESsEX AND Sussex Hore 


Robeco Offering Sodium TCA 

Robeco Chemicals, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., who handle and sale in 
the United States of the products 
produced by Exploitatie Maat- 
schappik Stork-Chemie N. V. in 
Hengelo, Holland, recently an- 
nounced that they now are offer- 
ing Sodium TCA to this market. 
The new Dutch Sodium TCA is a 
high purity product containing a 
minimum of 95 per cent active 
ingredient. 

O) 


Lister Named By Shell 

C. A. Lister has been ap- 
pointed commercial manager of 
Shell Chemical Co.’s agricultural 
division. He had been with Shell 
International where he was area 
coordinator for Australasia and 
southeast Asia. 

e@ 


Tuloma Offers Fertilizer 

Tuloma Gas Products Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has ex- 
panded its nationwide marketing 
program for LP-Gas and related 
products to include the line of 
nitrogen fertilizers formerly sold 
by affliated American Oil Com- 
pany. This move follows the com- 
pany’s reorganization of January 
1, 1961, in which American Oil 
became its nationwide marketer of 
petroleum products. Pre- . 
viously, American Oil handled ni- 
trogen product sales. 


basic 


C. J. Struble, manager of ni- 
trogen products sales for American 
Oil Company, has joined Tuloma 
at Tulsa as vice president, nitro- 
gen products, and a director. 


In Tuloma’s expansion, 
Schrock Brothers Company, mar- 
keters of anhydrous ammonia and 
other fertilizers, and formerly a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Oil, has become a subsidiary 
of Tuloma. Schrock Brothers mar- 
kets complete liquid and dry fer- 
tilizers through its own rental out- 
lets in the middle west, and manu- 
factures and _ services anhydrous 
ammonia applicating devices. 
Schrock Brothers headquarters will 
remain at Congerville, Illinois. 
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Appointed By Hahn 


K. Bradfield G. E. Betulius 


Gilbert E. Betulius has been named 
general manager of the Sprayer Divi- 
sion of Hahn, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 
He has been sales manager since 1950 
and a member of the Hahn board of 
directors since 1956. 


Kenneth Bradfield, formerly techni- 
cal service manager and assistant sales 
manager, has been named marketing 
manager by Hahn. In other administra- 
tive shifts, Louis Carroll was named 
sales promotion manager: Norman 
Pfieffer, sales engineer; Walter Sch- 
nautz, manager of product engineering; 
and James Niemeier, technical service 
manager. 

e 
To Build Near Terre Haute 

A new corporation has an- 
nounced plans to build a multi- 
million dollar nitrogen plant near 
Terre Haute, Indiana. The plant, 
estimated to cost about $20 mil- 
lion, wili be owned by a corpora- 
tion composed of Landmark Farm 
Bureau Cooperative, Columbus, 
Ohio; Hlinois Farm Supply Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois; Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; and Central Farm- 
ers Fertilizer Co., Chicago. 

Sy 
Acquires Miller Companies 

Alco Oil & Chemical Corp., 
Philadelphia, has purchased the 
outstanding common stock of the 


Miller Chemical and_ Fertilizer 
Corp., Baltimore, Md.; Miller 
Chemical Corp., Charles “Town, 


WrevVa;; Union Fertilizer Corp., 
Baltimore; and the Miller Chem- 
ical Co. of New Jersey, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 

Frank D. Andruss, president 
of Alco, stated that the acquisition 
will enable Alco and the Miller 
companies to consolidate their re- 
search efforts and their sales and 
production know-how. It also will 
permit Alco to enter into the agri- 
cultural chemical field, particular- 
ly with its product, Soil-Set. 

W. Newton Long, chairman of 
the board of Miller Chemical and 
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Fertilizer Corp. and the founder of 
the Miller companies, said that 
plans call for Miller operations to 
continue approximately as in the 
past with present management and 
Miller personnel retaining their 
current positions and responsibil- 
ities. 
The 
operating out of eleven plant loca- 
tions, are expected to double Alco’s 
present sales volume to an annual 


combined companies, 


rate of approximately $11 million. 


>Ammoniators. 
>Granulators: 
>Conveyors 
Elevators 

> Coolers 
>Dryers 


“TVA licensed Manufacturer 


Other chemical and fertilizer processing equipment manu- 
Ammoniators « Granu- 
Complete Air Handling Systems 
« Pilot Plants » DehydrO-Mat Combination Dryers and Coolers 


factured by Renneburg includes: 
lators *« Dryer Furnaces * 


Write for Free informative bulletin: ‘“Renneburg Continuous Granular Fertilizer Equipment’ [eae~ 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Under New Management 


The Universal Hoist Company, Ce- 
dar Falls, lowa, has been purchased by 
Gail G. Bonneson, 
who has been 
with the company 
for the past four 
years as comptrol- 
ler and, more re- 
cently, acting gen- 
eral manager. 

Founded in 
1906 by John 
Voorhees, the 
company has 
been controlled by the Voorhees fam- 
ily until the present transfer of owner- 
ship. 


G. G. Bonneson 


Ale 


Z 


A Renneburg Continuous Combi- 
nation Ammoniator-Granulator, a 
Renneburg DehydrO-Mat Dryer 
with special refractoryless gas-fired 
furnace, and a Renneburg Straight 
Shell Cooler ... being installed in 
a 30-ton-per-hour granular plant 
of one of the leading mid-western 
fertilizer producers. 


RENNEBURG 

CONTINUOUS COMBINATION 
AMMONIATOR-GRANULATOR 

This rugged and highly-versatile 
unit is being used for government 
research work and experimenta- 
tion in plant size quantities. 


2639 BOSTON STREET: BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


Pioneers in the Manufacture and Development of Processing Equipment for over 80 years, 


Tl 


HERCULES OFFERS 
THE PICK OF 
THE FIELD 


DELNAWV’ 


. .. a new long-lasting pesticide for 
the economical control of mite infes- 
tations in citrus groves. Delnav is 
also finding enthusiastic acceptance 
as a livestock dip and spray. 


TOXAPHENE 


. .. time-proved insecticide effective 
against an extremely wide variety 
of insect pests. Widely used in 2:1 
mix with DDT for the control of 
cotton insects. 


NITROFORN® 


...a long-lasting fertilizer containing: 
38% nitrogen derived from urea-for- 
maldehyde. For direct application 
or for use in complete mix fertilizers 
scientifically designed forturf feeding. 


“HERCULES TRADEMARK 
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UN-32" 


... a high-nitrogen-content liquid 
fertilizer containing urea and am- 
monium nitrate, advantageously 
used for direct application, and in 
the production of easy-to-apply 
liquid fertilizers. 


METADELPHENE’ 


. . . most effective insect repellent 
for personal use. Now specified by 
the U.S. military. One application 
effectively wards off insect pests for 
several hours. 


Toxaphene, Delnav, UN-32, Nitroform, and Metadelphene are 
all products of Hercules Powder Company’s Agricultural Chemicals Division. 
For additional information about these products, write to: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Hercules Tower, 910 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
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3,000 Sq. Ft. Reference Library 


Diamond Dedicates Center 


For Research And Testing 


IAMOND Alkali Company’s 
[) new research center was for- 
mally dedicated, October 6, in 
Concord Township, Ohio. High- 
lighting the formal ceremony was 
a keynote address by Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, president of Case Insti- 
tute of Technology. Dr. Glennan 
is the former administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Brief addresses 
also were made by Raymond F. 
Evans, Diamond’s chairman and 
president; William H. McConnell, 
the firm’s senior vice president and 
Chester C. Brumbaugh, vice presi- 
dent—technical. 

Located around a quadrangle 
in an attractive landscaped setting 
in an 800-acre wooded area several 
miles south of Painesville, Ohio, 
the research complex consists 
basically of three major buildings. 

The three-oor Research Ad- 
ministration Building, constructed 
of reinforced concrete, brick, glass 
and aluminum, contains 61 12’ by 
24 laboratories, 58 offices and six 
conference rooms. A library con- 
taining 4500 books, 70,000 patents, 
250 periodicals and Diamond's 
central files also is located in this 
building, in addition to a cafeteria 
with a serving capacity of 500 
people. 

The Process Development 
Building contains two three-story, 
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40 foot high, pilot plant areas for 
experimental plant operations, a 
24’ by 24 formulation laboratory 
and a special 30’ by 44’ laboratory. 

A third building, a_ single- 
story High Pressure Laboratory, 
has been designed for high pres- 


sure experiments under maximum 
safety conditions. Six reinforced 
concrete laboratory cells, a shop 
and office facilities are located in 
the building. 


Other structures on the large 
research center site include a sol- 
vent storage building, a gas meter 
house, a sewage treatment plant 
and an 1,860-square foot storage 
building. 

Approximately 200 scientists, 
technicians, engineers and other 
personnel now are employed at 
the Diamond research center un- 
der the direction of Dr. Howard 
FE. Everson, director of research. 


Designed by Giffels and Ros- 
setti of Detroit, the research center 
has been planned for maximum 
flexibility for immediate and long 
range objectives. A second con- 
struction phase, which will begin 
at a later time, will include ex- 
tension of existing units as well as 
other structures to meet future re- 
search requirements.** 


FOR BEST RESULTS: 


PETRO-WP 


FIRST CHOICE IN WETTING AGENTS 
FOR PESTICIDES AND OTHER 
AGRICULTURAL POWDERS 


PETRO-AG 


SPECIAL 


Ammonium Nitrate; Sulfate; DiAmmonium Phosphate; ‘‘Super’’; 


Nitrogen Solutions; Potash; and Complex Mixes. 


Produces Prill-like High Analysis Granulations. 


Low Cost. 


PETROCHEMICALS COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Danciger Building 
Fort Worth 2, Tex. 


1825 East Spring Street 
Long Beach 6, Calif. 


SEND FOR INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 
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NUMBER 3 IN A SERIES OF 3 REPORTS 


never seen a pound of phosphate 
fertilizer. Forage crops respond 
as much as cash crops, and often 
give a greater return per dollar 


_ phosphorus is “fixed” 


FILLING THE NEED 
FOR PHOSPHORUS 


American Cyanamid Company completes the 
phosphorus story with facts about the need 
for—and the results of —phosphate fertilization 


The October and November re- 
ports} explained why phosphorus 
is an indispensable plant food; 
phosphorus fixation and how to 
make it work for you; why 
yearly phosphorus fertilization 
is needed by most crops. 

This final report locates areas 
of phosphate deficiency and 
shows how crops respond to phos- 
phate fertilization. 


We're using up the 
phosphate reserves in our soils 
Each year an average of about 3 
Ibs. of phosphorus is removed 
from U.S. soils for each 2 lbs. 
returned. 


Tn order to know how much phosphorus your soils 
need, you must know how much they have. Soil test- 
ing is the way to find out. 


This deficit is consistently 
greater in some soils. For ex- 
ample, most pastures receive 
only a fraction of the phosphorus 
they need . . . if they get any at 
all. On the other hand, inten- 
sively cultivated crops such as 


phosphorus, soon learned that 
phosphate fertilization increased 
yields. By 1900, phosphates had 
become the major fertilizer used. 

After decades of fertilization 
and cropping, many—but not all 


trated in the top few inches of 
soil. This encourages shallow 
rooting and retarded growth in 
dry years. Efficient production 
demands adequate available 
hosphorus throughout the root 


invested in phosphorus, other 
plant nutrients, and lime. 


BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Last month’s reportt explained 
why phosphorus is the ‘‘indis- 
pensable” plant food; why only a 
small part of the phosphorus in 
your soil is usable by crops as 
plant food; how phosphorus 
quickly becomes “tied up” or 
“fixed” by forming compounds 
from which phosphorus is un- 
available to most plants; and 
what you can do to make the 
phosphorus in your soil more 
available to your crops. 

The present report discusses 
phosphate fertilization — when 
and how to apply phosphate 
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facts which will help you 


HOW GRAIN RESPONDS 
TO PHOSPHORUS AND LIME 


(Recent New York State study) 


Soll high in P 


Soll low in P 


PHOSPHORUS FERTILIZATION 


American Cyanamid Company presents 


with phosphate fertilization 


ply is used during the year of 
application.) As total phosphor- 
us in the soil increases, so does 
the amount that is available to 
your crops ...if you manage your 
soil properly. Eventually, enough 
phosphorus can accumulate so 
that the amount converted from 
the fixed forms will be enough to 
supply a good share of the annual 
crop needs. Where, before, larger 
amounts of phosphorus fertiliz- 
ers had to be applied to get 
enough available phosphorus to 
crops, now smaller amounts will 


tration of available phosphorus 
to get crops off to a good start. 
Later, when root systems are bet- 
ter developed and able to absorb 
more phosphorus, the crops will 
be able to get enough phosphorus 
from these well-supplied soils. 

Timing and placement of 

phosphorus fertilizers 

Phosphorus fertilizers are ap- 
plied to increase available phos- 
phorus for the coming crop and 
to build up the total phosphorus 
in soils with low phosphorus 
reserves. 


soils after application | 
lizer. But, when soils a 
erly managed, fixed ph< 
can be made available 1 
Thus, like money in tt 
phosphorus in the soil s 
... but can be released to 
increased income — jus 
capital investment. 


Where do we go from 
Production is growing e 
efficient through contrib 
all phases of agricultur: 
crop varieties, irrigat 
management, etc. Hoy 
chain is no stronger 
weakest link. Efficiency 
ited hv the weakest man 


tilizers in bands. By 
ing the fertilizer ne 
phosphorus is not as ¢ 
as when mixed throu 
Also, crop roots reac 
phorus more quickly 
of the fertilizer is k 
the young plants. H 
placement is more ii 
acid and other “high- 
low in phosphorus. 
On the other han 
stay in for two yea 
must have their an 
supplied by top dre 
phosphates top-dres 
surface of the soil ste 
inch or two of the soi 
move into the root 2 
fore, for hay and pz 
such as alfalfa and 
it is important to apy 
amounts of phosphat 
them into the plow | 
soil when the seed 


This over-fert 
crops over ma 
a surprising 
phosphate fert: 
other crops! 


ing virgin soil. 


tIf you missed these r 


vegetables, tobacco, and pota- 
toes, get more than they can use. 


fertilizers. 
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Every crop needs nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, and other ele- 
ments. Each crop needs these 
elements in a certain proportion. 
Different soils supply differing 
amounts of these plant foods. 
Therefore, the amount to be sup- 
plied by fertilizer will vary, de- 
pending on soil type, the amount 
of plant food already in the soil, 
and other factors. That’s why 
fertilizer manufacturers offer 
such a wide range of mixed ferti- 
lizers. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany believes the best. way to get 
the most from your fertilizer 
program is to understand each 
plant food ... what it does and 
how to use it. 


Numbers tell percentages 
of nitrogen, phosphorus 
+ (P.0O;), potash (K2O) in 
» mixed fertilizer, The ratio 
depends on crop need and 
— amount of nutrient in soil. 
» Article discusses problem of 
phosphorus fertilization. 


This is the first of three articles* 
in which Cyanamid presents 


do, because much of the phos- 
phorus requirement will come uickl 


PHOSPHORUS... 


American Cyanamid Company explains 


the problem of getting enough of 
this indispensable plant food 
...and what to do about it 


has a different job and a defi- 
ciency of each produces its own 
special symptoms. 

When plants don’t get enough 
phosphorus, growth slows; roots 
are stunted and not properly 
branched; blossoms, fruits and 
seeds don’t develop properly. 
Yields are low, and often maturi- 
ty is delayed. 

In livestock, phosphorus is 
part of many body processes, 
such as conversion of feed to en- 
ergy and formation of strong 
bonés and teeth. Animals on 
phosphate-deficient feed and for- 
age develop depraved appetites 
(they will actually chew bones), 
and will dissolve phosphorus 
from their own bones to supply 
enough for other body functions. 


Purpling of leaf edges reveals serious 
phosphorus deficiency. Growth and 
fruiting are slowed, yields cut long 
before these symptoms show up. 


plants can’t take up sufficient ni- 

trogen or potash for high yields. 
Another way in which phos- 

phorus increases availability of 

nitrogen is in legumes. Legumes 

take free nitrogen from the air 

and convert it to plant food... 

if they are first supplied sufficient 

phosphorus ! 

Why phosphorus fertilization 
is a problem 
There’s an average of 1000 lbs. of 
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Available phosphorus is 
ixed j : 


Forlky fa pared, This extra sur 


Plant roots take up most of their 
nutrients from the soil solution. 
That means most plant food en- 
tering the roots must be dissolved 
in soil water, Yet, over 99% of all 
phosphorus in the soil is insoluble 
in water. It is part of many com- 
plex compounds and has become 
“tied up’”’ or unavailable to 
plants. Soil scientists call this 
process “phosphate fixation.” 
Less than 1% is phosphorus that 
is readily available to plants! 


How phosphorus is “tied up” 
Phosphorus is a very “active” ele- — 
ment. That’s why it’s never in 
pure form in nature, and why it 
so quickly forms many complex 
compounds with other elements 
in the soil. If you handle your 
fertilizer and soil building pro 
gram properly, you can actually. 
make ayailable more of the phos- 
phorus “tied up” in the soil or 
applied in fertilizers. If you mis- 
handle soils and fertilizers, you 
can speed phosphorus fixation. 
While you can legitimately con- 
sider ‘‘tied up” phosphorus as 
“‘stored”’ in the soil, it can be 
released only by proper manage- 
ment. 


What to do to make more 
phosphorus available 
Here are some of the things you 
can do to make available more 
of the phosphorus you already 
have...and that which you add 

in fertilizers, ~~ 


a 


Liming — A most important fac- 


| 
: 
; 
. 
: 
: 
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Local and regional fertilizer manufacturers are 
) mos’ v linked to this program by a listing in the last column 
Be casey ciroatersicers: of each advertisement. These advertisements will be 
eran put into booklet form, and made available for distri- 
¢rops. bution by manufacturers and dealers. If you wish a 
bank, supply, please write for details. 


et A FERTILIZER 


r more 


= PROMOTION PROGRAM 


n, soil 


ms OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 
7 TO THE INDUSTRY 


In these three advertisements— 
appearing in Farm Journal and 
Progressive Farmer — American 
Cyanamid Company sets forth 
the role of phosphorus, and ex- 
plains how best to handle soils 
and fertilizers for adequate phos- 
phorus nutrition. 

As a major producer of phos- 
phates for fertilizer, we’re mind- 
ful of two important facts: One 
—the prosperity of the entire 
agricultural community, includ- 
ing its suppliers, depends on how 


, most These fertilizer manufacturers use 


meentrat- PHOSPHORIC ACID — This high- These fertilizer manufacturers use 
the row, analysis, liquid phosphate is be- Cyanamid phosphate products’ in 
\ckly fixed ing used in increasing amounts _— thelr quality mixed fertilizers: 
4 the soil. by manufacturers of high-analy- 
the phos- sis fertilizers. Direct application 
then most __uses also are being developed. 
ided near There are other sources of 
te, again, fertilizer phosphates, but they 
jortant in are less widely used. 
ing” soils Which phosphate fertilizer 
should you use? 
_ crops that (Most likely, most of the phos- 
or more phate fertilizers you apply to feed 
jal needs your crops will be mixed ferti- 
ing. But, _Jizers, rather than straight phos- 
‘don the phate materials. The analysis of 
inthetop the fertilizer you buy is shown on 
mddonot the bag or attached tag. The 
ie. There- important thing to you is the 
ure crops amount of available phosphate 
_ ® grasses, the analysis guarantees (usually 
generous given as P,O;). The source makes 


and work 

SS on well America’s land is farmed; 
'd is pre- ey bs ; 

y of deep- As Two — America’s phosphate re- 


too alkaline, unavailable com- 
pounds are formed with calcium. 
Soil acidity is measured on 
the “pH scale” from 1 to 14. As 
the soil pH goes below 7, soils are 
acid; higher than 7, alkaline. The 
ideal pH range for most crops 
is from 6 to 6.5. In this range, 
phosphorus is most available. 
Thus, in highly acid soils, liming 
alone increases the phosphorus 
available to crops. 
Organic matter —Liming re- 


These organic compounds in crop 
residues are constantly being 
broken down by bacteria, and 
this process releases soluble 
phosphorus. Bacteria are not 
very active in acid soils. Lime re- 
duces acidity, increases bacteria) 
activity and thus the supply of 
available phosphorus. 

The plow-down of cover crops 
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These fertilizer manufacturers use 
Cyanamid phosphate preducts® in 
their quality mixed fertilizers: 


serves are not inexhaustible. Cy- 
anamid hopes these reports will 
contribute to both sufficient and 
efficient use of phosphates in a 
well-balanced fertilizer program. 
The advertisements are summed 
up this way : “Use enough pounds 
of fertilizer...and get the most 
from every pound you use.” 

We believe that only methodi- 


‘leases phosphorus in another products : 4 
| way. Some unavailable phos- peate Bela cal effort to increase general un- 
“ -.” P Su ti . eye 
es See ere “organic. inka Se derstanding of fertilizers can 
ee igh-analysis bring total fertilizer usage up to 
| newer ee | “te ld Company, recommended levels. 
z= Princeton, ° ° 
5 ; American American Cyanamid Com- 
ad ‘k s . . e 
ine sla pany, Agricultural Division, 
: Princeton, New Jersey. 
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PHOSPHATE 
PRODUCTS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO 
MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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Rubber-lined steel tanks and 


designed and manufactured by fiberglass tanks for phosphoric 
TTT. 5 a2 6 acid in capacities from 55 gallons 

PR) lea i toughnicians *k to 40,000 gallons made to your 
Ee order to contain any corrosive 


liquid fertilizer solution. 
For all uses: applicator, nurse 
tanks, and storage tanks. 


COLTOSIVE 
liquid 
Storage 


Terminal storage 
stations for phosphoric 
acid, erected at or near 

your location in 300, 
600, 900, or 1,200 ton 


Complete Selection of Rubber- seanartis. These 
Lined-Steel Tanks, Fiberglass Bence oe 
5 . sale or for lease on 

Tanks and Handling equipment terms which will 
surprise you 


Abrasion and Corrosion Engineering Company is an expe- 
rienced supplier of trouble-free, corrosion-proof tankage for 
for the liquid fertilizer industry. As manufacturers of both 
fiberglass and rubber lined steel tanks, we can recommend 
either or both depending upon your needs. 

*Our engineers are professional ‘‘toughnicians’’: They start 
with a basically sound, rugged design based upon years of 
experiment with the properties of materials and the stresses 
of fertilizer handling. They stay with the product throughout 
fabrication in our fully equipped plants. The entire product 
is designed and manufactured under their close supervision. 
This is your guarantee that one high standard of quality | Rubber-lined transports for phosphoric acid and 
(durability) is enforced all the way to the finishing touches. nitrogen-phosphate solutions. These transports, 
Our professional reputation is behind every piece of Abrasion | in capacities up to 5,000 gallons, are designed 


and Corrosion engineering. with ition Vike ee 


Abrasion and Corrosion Engineering Company 


Ask about our terminal storage LEASE program 
P. 0. Box 3085 e@ Amarillo, Texas e or telephone DR 6-5555 
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Section Chairman Listed For Weed Society Meeting 


HAIRMEN of program sec- 

tions of the Weed Society of 
America meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
December 11-14 were announced 
last month by Dr. G. F. Warren of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. 

Sections and Chairmen are: 

“Weed control in agronomic 
crops,’ Dr. David Staniforth, Iowa 
State College, Ames. 

“Weed control in horticultural 
crops,’ Dr. Boysie E. Day, Univer- 
sity of California, Riverside. 

“The control of weeds and 
woody plants in rights-of-way and 
other industrial sites,’ Dr. F. W. 
Sliffe, University of ~Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

“The control of weeds and 
woody plants in pastures and 
rangelands,” Dr. R. A. Darrow, 
Texas A.&M. College, College Sta- 
tion. 

“The control of weeds and 
woody plants in forests,’ Dr. Paul 
Y. Burns, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. 

“Ecological, physiological and 
edaphic aspects of weed control,” 
Dr. W. K. Porter, Jr., Delta Experi- 
ment Station, Stoneville. 

“Weed control in turf,’ Dr. 
E. C. Roberts, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames. 


“Public health aspects of weed 
control,” A. H. Fletcher, New Jersey 
State Dept. of Health, Trenton. 

“Regulatory aspects of weed 
control,’”’ Dr. W. A. Davidson, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
DAG. 

“Teaching and extension as- 
pects of weed control,’ Dr. D. R. 
Peterson, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

“The control of aquatic and 
marginal weeds,’ Dr. Donald E. 
Seaman, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

Besides the regular program, 
research and education workers at- 
tending the meeting will tour the 
“Climatron” at the Missouri Botan- 
ical Gardens and Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company’s agricultural re- 
search laboratories. 

The meeting will be at the 
Jefferson Hotel, with the North 
Central Weed Control Conference 
serving as hosts. 


Concentrated Iron Chelate 
Chelco, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is offering Vodene Green V12, an 
iron chelate with 12 per cent iron 
metallic with vermiculite as a car- 
rier. Vodene green is available in 
6 per cent and 12 per cent iron as 


metallic on vermiculite. It also is 
available as 12 per cent in liquid 
form. 

Vodene Green representatives 
have been appointed by Chelco 
for Florida and the Midwest. Uebel 
Chemical Co., Chicago, is repre- 
sentative for the Midwest, and R. 
E. Goodwin Co., Tampa, Fla., 
handles Florida sales. 

e 


Jefferson Appoints Two 

Ben C. Hayton has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Houston, 
Texas. At the same time, K. L. 
VanderVoort was named Eastern 
regional manager. He had been 
New York district manager. Mr. 
Hayton joined the company in 
1946: 


Naugatuck Names Hayner 

Allen A. Hayner has been ap- 
pointed an agricultural chemical 
sales representative for the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical division, United 
States Rubber Co., in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. Hayner 
stationed at the Bethany, Conn., 
experimental farm of Naugatuck 
Chemical. He had done agricul- 
tural extension service work before 
Naugatuck earlier this 


previously was 


joining 
year. 


Territories Open For Established, Responsible, Independent Dealers of 


SODIUM TCA 


Manufactured in Holland by: 


Exploitatie Maatschappij Stork — 


Chemie N. V., Hengelo 
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IMPORTED IN UNITED STATES BY: 


ROBECO 2s, Se 


25 EAST 26th STREET 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


MURRAY HILL 3-7500 
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BALANCE MAKES THE | DIFFERENCE... 


...in solving problems that involve sur- 
face active agents. The perfect balance 
of many components is often required 
to create an emulsifier to assure opti- 
mum performance. Proper balance 
also means savings through more 
economical emulsifier levels. 

Witco’s Emcol surface active agents 
offer the chemist the broadest latitude 
in solving problems involving emulsi- 
fication, dispersion, and other colloidal 
effects. The Emcol line includes 
anionic, nonionic, and cationic prod- 
ucts. For more information on these 
versatile materials, send for your copy 
of Witco’s brochure describing the 
“Emeol Surface Active Agents”. 
Write te.Technical Service Depart- 
ment * E-560, | 


EMCOL DIVISION 


Grace Distributes Market Newsletter In Latin America 


W. R. Grace & 
Co., Nitrogen Pro- 
ducts Division, 
Memphis, _ Tenn., 
is distributing to 
customers and 
prospects in Latin 
America a bi- 
monthly newslet- 
ter. The four-page 
newsletter con- 
tains no ‘‘hard 
sell”, but it al- 
ways contains a 
sales message on 
the front cover 
and a_reproduc- 
tion of an adver- 
tisement in Span- 
ish on the back 
cover, as well as 
up-to-date market- 
ing information. 

A nationally- 
known commodity 
counseling firm with correspondents in 
many Latin American countries pre- 
pares the commodity comment for\ the 
newsletter. This firm also obtains the 
commodity quotations from the com- 
modity market. The copy is translated 
into Spanish and is mailed within a few 
days after the closing of the market on 
the last day of the month charted. Mar- 
keting information is included for the 
major crops, such as cotton, coffee, and 


sugar, and the newsletter is distributed 
to the countries producing the specific 
crops featured in the literature each 
month. 

Reportedly well-received in Latin 
America, the newsletter recently re- 
ceived a top award from the First Ad- 
vertising Agency Group, a national net- 
work of advertising agencies, in a 
category entitled “Business Public Re- 
lations — Continuing.” 


Chemical Industries Show 
The 28th Exposition of Chem- 


ical Industries will be held at the 
New York Coliseum, November 27 
to December 1. More than 500 ex- 
hibits of materials, equipment, and 
supplies for chemical manufacture 
and chemical processing will be 
included in the exposition. The 
attendance at the show is expected 
to be between 30,000 and 35,000. 

i : 
Interore Names Grossman 

International Ore & Fertilizer 

Corp., New York, has appointed 
G. D. Grossman as manager of its 
Latin-American division. Mr. 
Grossman had been opening In- 
terore’s new offices in Rio de Jane- 
iro, Brazil. 

° 


To Manage New Plant 
Joseph W. Gillespie will man- 


age the ammonia plant to be built 
at Muscatine, Iowa, by Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Agricultural Chem- 
icals Division. He had been main- 
tenance superintendent for the di- 
vision’s manufacturing facility at 
Luling, La. 
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Mr. Gillespie now is oversee- 
ing the manufacturing depart- 
ment’s advance preparations neces- 
sary to beginning operation of the 
facility and he will supervise opera- 
tion of the 15,000-ton ammonia 
terminal now being completed ad- 
jacent to the plant site. Construc- 
tion of the 200-ton-per-day am- 
monia plant will take approximate- 
ly one year. Until then, the new 
terminal will be supplied from 
Monsanto plants at El Dorado, 
Arkansas, and Luling. 

® 


Pest Control Review Board 
The Departments of Agricul- 


ture, Defense, Interior, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare last month 
established a Federal Pest Control 
Review Board to carry out policies 
announced by President Kennedy 
in his special message to the Cong- 
ress on natural resources. 

In that message, the President 
stressed the need for coordinated 
effort on the part of Federal agen- 
cies engaged in pest control pro- 
grams to insure that all such pro- 
grams will properly serve national 


interests, including public health, 

agriculture, and wildlife conserva- 

tion. 

The new board will review 
pest control programs and advise 
the various departments and agen- 
cies concerning problems in the 
use’ of pesticides and other chemi- 
cals, especially in cases involving 
inter-departmental interests and re- 
sponsibilities. In particular, the 
board will consider problems aris- 
ing from pesticide uses that involve 
possible hazards to human health, 
to livestock and crops, and to fish 
and wildlife. 

The Secretaries of the respec- 
tive departments each have desig- 
nated two members to serve on the 
board. The members are: 

Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Dr. Robert J. Anderson, Public 
Health Service, and J. K. Kirk, 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Defense: Brig. Gen. O. B. Kend- 
rick, U.S. Army, and Capt. Rich- 
ard T. Holway, U.S. Navy. 

Interior: Robert Paul and Lansing 
Parker. 

Agriculture: Dr. W. L. Popham 
and W. S. Swingler. 

Dr. Anderson has been elected 


chairman of the board. 
e 


New Plant For Vulcan 
Vulcan Containers Ine. is 


building a new plant in Bellwood, 
Illinois. Construction has been 
started in Vulcan Industrial Park, 
located near the company’s pres- 
ent plant. 

The new plant will produce 
steel pails, small drums, and tin 
cans. Vulcan Containers is a divi- 
sion of Vulcan-Associated Con- 
tainer Companies, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

e 
Geigy Names Clack 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Ardsley, N. Y., has appoint- 
ed John Clack as district sales man- 
ager of a newly-created Mississippi 
Delta sales area. 

Mr. Clack has served as sales- 
man for Geigy since 1957. His head- 
quarters are in Greenville, Missis- 
sippi. 
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Potent pesticides flow more freely 
with Celite Fillers 


To assure powerful insecticides that will disperse 
uniformly, more and more formulators are using 
Celite® diatomite. Celite is the inert mineral filler 
with unique properties that provide many vital 
benefits to the insecticide industry. 

With surface areas as high as 25 sq. meters/ 
gram, high absorptive capacity and varied particle 
size and shape, Celite prevents the caking of any 
toxicant. 

This versatile filler can also absorb up to twice 
its own weight of liquid, thereby making possible 


higher toxicant concentrations in wettable powder 
and dust formulations. Further, Celite gives you 
less weight, since only 9 lbs. bulk to a cubic foot. 
Get the full Celite story. Write Johns-Manville, 
Box 325, New York 16, New York. In Canada: Port 
Credit, Ontario. Cable address: Johnmanvil. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE DW 
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Offers New Service 
Theodore Riedeburg  Asso- 


ciates, New York, has added a 
Farm Consumer Panel that will be 
used in its market consultant work. 
Theodore Riedeburg, director of 
the company, said that the panel 
classifies farmers as to income, 
type of farm, amount of acreage, 
types of crops, and products used. 
He said that the panel has a range 
capable of producing more exact- 
ing information than ever before 
possible in this field. 


Mr. Riedeburg said that the 
Farm Consumer Panel will be uti- 
lized in all of his consulting work 
and also will be available to major 
corporations for use in conjunc- 
tion with their own marketing de- 
partments. 

e 


Farm Capital Important 
Larger investments in farms 


and increasing expenditures for 
machinery and fertilizer place an 
increased emphasis on the dollar 
side of farming, Derl I. Derr, assis- 
tant secretary of the Agricultural 
Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association, New York, told 
the Northeastern Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Oct. 12, at the Schine Inn, 
Chicopee, Mass. The conference 
was sponsored the National 
Plant Food Institute. 


Mr. Derr said that these ad- 
justments have important implica- 
tions for the amounts and _ types 
of credit needed by farms. “Agri- 
culture in the aggregate has ent- 
ered the decade of the 60's,” Mr. 
Derr continued, “in a-sound finan- 
cial position, with total assets of 
farmers exceeding $206 billion. 
However, less favorable income 
during recent years, and a slow- 
down in the year-to-year increase 
in farm real estate values, indi- 
cate that the entire agricultural 
industrv will have to take a care- 
fil look at credit standards and 
realize the growing importance of 
capital and credit. 


by 


“The key factor in the current 
agricultural revolution is the ex- 
tent to which capital has been 
substituted for labor,” he said. 
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GRINDING AND DEHYDRATION 
FINER PARTICLES 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


for 


CLASSIFIER 


OUTLET FOR FINISHED 
PRODUCT AND SPENT 
FLUID 


RAW FEED 


(Ormume 


GRINDING 
CHAMBER 


NOZZLES <— AIR (OR STEAM) 


The Fluid Energy “‘Jet-O-Mizer’’ Mill, designed and built by the pioneers 
in fluid energy fine grinding, does far more than produce fine particles. It 
controls fineness and product quality with a narrow distribution range 
and simultaneously with grinding can dehydrate, coat particles, blend and 
achieve chemical-changes. 


Jet-O-Mizer Mills are being used all over the world, processing many 
types of materials in the following industries: 


° Abrasive ° Food ° Pigment ° Wax 
* Insecticide ¢ Mineral ¢ Plastic ° Metal 
* Ceramic ¢ Pharmaceutical ¢ Carbon ¢ Chemical 


"Jet-O-Mizing"” produces FINE PARTICLES % micron average and above 
PLUS ... Narrow Particle Distribution °* Dry, or Controlled Moisture 
Content °* Continuous Operation * Uniformity of End Product * Other 
Operations with Grinding * No Attritional Heat— No Moving Parts ° 
Low Operating Costs * Low Maintenance 

Send for complete information on Fluid Energy’s “‘Jet-O-Mizer”’ Mills, “‘Jet-O-Clone” 
Dust Collectors, and TESTING AND CUSTOM GRINDING services. 

FLUID ENERGY PROCESSING & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Richmond & Norris Streets, Philadelphia 25, Pa. * Phone: Regent 9-7728 
(Formerly known as the Wheeler-Stephanoff Mill) nn 
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Tenneco Lets Contract For Vinyl Chloride Monomer Plant 


PR 


A contract for the design of 
Tenneco Chemical Company’s 
planned 200 million pound-per- 
year vinyl chloride monomer plant 
has been awarded to Crawford & 
Russell Incorporated, engineers 
and constructors, of Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Fertilizer Safety School 
The New York State School of 


Industrial and Labor Relations, 
with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute and the 
Fertilizer Section of the National 
Safety Council, will hold a Ferti- 
lizer Safety School, December 7 and 
8, in New York. 

Among the speakers at the 
school will be Elmer Perrine, Nitro- 
gen Division, Allied Chemical 
Corp., New York, who will discuss 
the basic ideas on hazardous liquids 
and “Why They Are a Problem in 
the Fertilizer Industry.” E. O. Bur- 
roughs Jr., F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Norfolk, Va., will discuss ‘‘House- 
keeping and Fire Protection.” Oth- 


at 


Architects 
drawing of the 
new Tenneco 
vinyl chloride 
monomer plant to 
be constructed for 
Tenneco on the 
Houston (Texas) 
Ship Channel. 


J. J. King, president of Ten- 
neco Chemical, said the monomer 
plant will employ newly-developed 
techniques in vinyl chloride manu- 
facture. The monomer plant is part 
of a new petrochemical complex to 
be built by Tenneco Chemical on 
the Houston Ship Channel. 


costs, fire extinguishers, training su- 
pervisors, and safety. The meeting 
will be held in the French Build- 
ing, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
e 
Standard Spray Renamed 
Standard Spray and Supply 
Co., Lakeland, Florida, has changed 
its name to Standard Spray and 
Chemical Co. 
2 
Hooker Advances Hancock 
Benjamin W. Hancock has 
been named works manager of the 
Jeffersonville, Ind., plant of the 
Phosphorus Division of Hooker 
Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Mr. Hancock has been as- 


former Oldbury Electro Chemical 
Co., now Hooker’s Area 4, since 
1953. He has been department 
head of Area 4 since 1958. Walter 
J. Thompson succeeds him in that 
post. 
e 

Minnesota Short Course 

The annual Minnesota Soils & 
Fertilizer Short Course will be held 
December 4 at the Institute of 
Agriculture, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


e 
IMC Borrows $40 Million 
International Minerals & 


Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill., has 
negotiated a $40 million loan with 
The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America for a 20-year term. 
Proceeds will be used for capital 
expansion, for retirement of long- 
term debt, and for cash to support 
increasing sales volume. 

Major capital project is the Sas- 
katchewan potash mine and plant 
of IMC’s Canadian subsidiary. The 
plant is expected to be in produc- 
tion next summer af a capacity of 
420,000 tons per year, and a $10 
million expansion program already 
underway will boost that output to 
1,200,000 tons by early 1963. 

Other capital expansion plans 
include $3.2 million for a diam- 
onium phosphate plant under con- 
struction in Florida, $4 million for 
an expansion and cost reduction 
program in the phosphate mining 
and _ processing facilities there, and 
$1 million to launch a new fermen- 
tation process for manufacturing 
Ac’cent, a product for enhancing 


er speakers will discuss accident sociated with Hooker and the | food flavor. 
‘“*USE WITH CONFIDENCE’ 

Airfloated : 
A Bagged or Bulk 

NATURAL m pee 

ntee 

QUALITY Tess 1% 
free moisture 


PRODUCT 


in production, most satisfactory in eliminating bag set. “COSTS SO LITTLE—DOES SO MUCH.” 

NON-HYGROSCOPIC 
THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY 
2412 KEN OAK ROAD, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE ‘‘TAKO" FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


NON-ABRASIVE 


Shipping Point: 
Plants: 
Hackleburg. Alabama 
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QUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 
A NATURAL HIGH GRADE COLLOIDAL KAOLINITIC KAOLIN 


“TAKO” — Airfloated Colloidal Natural Kaolinitic Kaolin, Fertilizer Grade, is practically a chemically pure inert natural colloid with exceptional 
qualities. Excels as a coating agent or conditioner of granulated or prilled high analysis fertilizers, absolutely preventing sticking or caking 


NON-CAKING 


Used in large tonnage year after year. 


FREE-FLOWING 


Uniform Quality 
Prompt Shipments 
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to the attention of the 


FERTILIZER 
INDUSTRY: 


ae and several producers are being sued by an export 


firm for alleged violations of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
These alleged violations include conspiracy and exclusive dealings 
in restraint of trade in the export of phosphate rock and 
phosphatic fertilizers. 


These charges are completely unfounded. 


Interore wishes to publicly and categorically deny 
all of the charges. 


Interore shall take such steps as are advised by its attorneys 
to obtain reparations for the wrongs caused by this 


completely baseless litigation. 


INTERORE has been advised by its legal counsel that an 
individual seller has a legal right to sell to export markets 
through whomever he wishes. - | 


He may sell exclusively through one person or one firm. 
He may sell through many firms if he so desires. 


There is no legal or moral obligation to do otherwise. 


INTERNATIONAL ORE & FERTILIZER CORP. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Girdler Compact Units 


ek ee Caer tS Wen ee 


Girdler Corp., Louisville, Ky., is 
offering two package units for the pro- 
duction of hydrogen sulfide. Solving 
the need for hydrogen sulfide not prac- 
tical to handle by cylinders, these 
units provide for production in small 
quantities, from one to five tons per 
day. 

The design of the units, one of 
which is shown above being shipped 
on a railroad flat car, is based on a 
process developed by Girdler. The pro- 
cess utilizes the reaction of hydrogen 
with liquid sulfur at elevated tempera- 


ture and pressure to produce hydrogen 


sulfide gas. 
e 

Valve Bag Packers 

Black Products Co., Chicago, 
has issued a new catalog entitled 
“Engineered from Experience” 
which describes its complete line 
of valve bag packers. Illustrations 
and descriptive information are 
included to show Black’s expanded 
line of packers. 

@ 

Louisville Dryer Described 

General American Transporta- 
tion Corp., Chicago, is offering a 
booklet that describes its process- 
ing equipment services, fabrication 
and engineering services, and bulk 
materials handling services. A sec- 
tion on Louisville dryers, coolers, 
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Equipment, Supplies, Bulletins 


and dewaterers lists a number of 
refinements in functional’ design 
that increase the capacity and im- 
prove the appearance of Louisville 
dryers. 

e 


Testing Sieves Handbook 

The W. S. Wyler Co., Gleve- 
land, Ohio, is offering the 1962 edi- 
tion of its 48-page handbook “Test- 
ing Sieves and Their Uses.” The 
handbook carries complete specifi- 
cations on the. new U.S. Sieve 
Series ASTM E-11-61 (published 
as a final standard in September, 
1961), comparison of U.S., Tyler, 
and principal foreign standard 
sieve series, and a list of foreign 
standards using the fourth root of 
two systems of sieve openings. 

Free copies of the handbook 
are available from the company at 
Dept. AC, 3615 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14. It is Handbook 53. 


Munson Offers Brochure 

A four-page descriptive bro- 
chure covering its line of ribbon 
blenders is being offered by Mun- 
son Mill Machinery Co., Utica, 
New York. The bulletin describes 
blenders designed for use in a va- 
riety of applications. 

° 


Gas Density Cell 
The Type 35 gas density cell, 


an instrument that provides contin- 
uous precise measurement of gas 
density in pounds per cubic foot, 
is being offered by the Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. The instrument 
produces a differential pressure di- 
rectly proportional to density. This 
measurement, combined with a 
pressure differential across a pri- 
mary device, makes it possible to 
determine mass flow of gas. 


Steel Drum Cap Seals 
Rieke Metal Products Corp., 


Auburn, Indiana, is offering a 
polyethylene ‘‘SafeSeal” device for 
sealing metal drums. The device 
seals directly on the drum metal 
and not on the flange or the drum 
plug and must, therefore, be de- 
stroyed if the contents of the drum 
are to be reached. It is said to be 
completely tamper proof. 

The Rieke SafeSeal is availa- 
ble in both 2-inch and 34-inch 
sizes. Descriptive literature is avai- 


lable from the company. 
* 


Three Fiberglass Tanks 

Hill Engineering Co., Sugar 
Creek, Missouri, is offering three 
fiberglass tanks in 125 gal., 200 gal., 
and 300 gallon sizes. Various size 
fittings and fill lids can be installed 
in the tanks, which are suitable for 
use with liquid fertilizers and in- 
secticides. For fluid level inspec- 
tion, there is a translucent band at 
the center of each tank. 


r) 
Liquid Fertilizer Pumps 

A 20-model line of 114” self- 
priming centrifugal pumps, de- 
signed for transfer of liquid fertil- 
izers, petroleum, and water, has 
been introduced by Barnes Manu- 
facturing Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

The new pumps will meet the 
liquid fertilizer requirements of 
bulk stations, storage tanks, truck 
transports, nurse tanks and field 
applications. All models are avail- 
able in either aluminum or cast 
iron and pump up to 7000 GPH 
with heads to 120 ft. The new 
pumps are not close-coupled and 
bolt onto any standard engine. 
Electric and universal-drive models 
also are available. 
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Superweld Corporation, North 
Hollywood, California, is offering 
a complete granule-impregnating- 
plant that can be delivered in six 
weeks from the date of order. The 


newly-designed plant will be one 
of the first manufactured on the 
West Coast. 

The SW product is said to fea- 
ture improved packaging facilities, 
improved blending ability, and it 
will reduce the percentage of fines. 
In addition, the plant will allow 
better standardization of granules 

. producing a better product 
for granular application equip- 
ment, the company said. The new 
Granul-Blender is a complete push- 
button-control plant that produces 
the final product from raw mate- 
rials through packaging. 

2 
Continuous Weigh Feeder 

A continuous weigh feeder 
which automatically maintains a 
pre-set feed rate of 14 ton to 50 
tons per hour is being offered by 
Thayer Scale Corp., Pembroke, 
Mass. - 

Designated the CM12 system, 
it consists of a feeder, conveyor 
belt, and a Thayer flexure plate 
scale. The entire system is enclosed 
in a dust tight housing, with dust 
collection vent. 

e 
Kromer Seed Treaters 

O. W. Kromer Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is offering a seed 
treater that is designed to provide 
a uniform coat on each seed with- 
out waste of chemicals. A high- 
capacity machine, the seed treater 
will treat small amounts of seed or 
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up to 18,000 pounds per hour. 

Complete details are available 

from the company at 1120 Emer- 

son Avenue N., Minneapolis 11. 
e 


Liquid Fertilizer Engine 
Clinton Engines Corp., Ma- 


quoketa, Iowa is introducing to 
the liquid fertilizer industry a 3.25 
horsepower, 4-cycle _ gasoline 
engine. 

Known as the H-3190, the cast 
iron engine is shell-molded and 
offers long-wearing qualities at a 
minimum weight. The iron engine 
is resistant to chemical attack and, 
because it is iron, more nearly 
matches the life of the pump. 


Bonded Scale Catalog 


Bonded Scale and Machine 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has prepared 
a catalog to describe its material 
handling equipment. Among the 
items covered by the catalog are 
conveyors, bucket elevators, vibrat- 
ing screens, crushers, feeders, belt- 
ing, and parts and accessories. 


D-O Belt Filter 

A new belt filter design, which 
can be used to solve the related 
problems of smooth application of 
the medium to the filter drum and 
uniform and controlled belt track- 
ing, has been introduced in a full 
range of sizes and materials by 
Door-Oliver Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Called the D-O Webtrol Fil- 
ter, the new unit applies web track- 
ing control and web spreading 
equipment to a new version of the 
basic Oliver vacuum drum filter 


design. 
e 


B-!-F Feeders Bulletins 

B-I-F Industries, Providence, 
Rhode Island, is offering a collec- 
tion of bulletins about its belt grav- 
imetric feeders and weighers. The 
bulletins contain illustrations, 
schematic diagrams of typical in- 
stallations, dimensions, and a de- 
scription of the operation of the 
equipment for the feeding and con- 
trol of dry fertilizer components. 
The information is available from 
the company. 


e ASSURE YOUR 
PACKAGE: 

Shipping and 

carrying strength... 

Moisture protection... 

Sift-proof closures... 

Neat appearance. 

e ASSURE YOUR PRODUCT: 

Safe, compact packaging... 

Long shelf life... 

Fresh quality. 

e TESTED AND PROVEN FOR: 


Insecticides, fertilizers, chemicals, 
cement paint. wheat paste, milk powder, 
dog foods, briquets, corn meal; powders 


and other granular products. 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 


38 East Second Street, Mineola, N. Y.—Ploneer 6-6230 


4 SIMPLE ADJUSTMENT 
TO PROPER BAG HEIGHT. 


‘Ww EXIT VIEW. 


BROCHURE 
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Portland,Oregon 
Bulk Unloader 
Ready to Slash 
import Costs 


direct transfer 
from ship to rail 
or truck 


140-car rail yard 


open storage area 


cargo shed 


will handle all 
types of vessels 
... all types of 
dry bulk cargoes 


Portland Public Docks proudly 
announces completion of its 


giant new straight-line bulk un- 
Specially designed 


loader and pier—the only plant to create savings 
ore concentrates, 
chemicals, salts, 
feeds and all dry 
bulk cargoes. 


of its kind on the Pacific Coast! 
With a rated-capacity of 900 
tons-an-hour, this facility cuts 
the heart out of dry bulk import- 
ing costs and puts the savings 


in your pocket. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
SALES-TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


PORTLAND 
PUBLIC DOCKS 


Operated by the Commission of Public Docks 
3070 N.W. Front Ave. Portland 10, Oregon 
CA 8-8231 Cable (DOCOM) TWX PD309U 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Buckley & Co., 170 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 
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for importers of ores, 


Thomas Alabama Kaolin 

Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., 
Baltimore, Md., offers a natural 
colloidal kaolinitic kaolin, trade- 
named “Tako,” for use as a coat- 
ing agent or conditioner of granu- 
lated or prilled high analysis fer- 
tilizers. 

e 


Low Density Mineral Filler 

A new mineral filler that is 
said to be of extremely low density 
has been developed by Great 
Lakes Carbon Corp., New York. 
Called Dicalite Bulk-Aid, the 
product now is used in paper 
making, but possible other appli- 
cations include use as a carrier and 
diluent for insecticides. 

e 


Clupak ‘‘Facts’’ Booklet 

Clupak, Inc., is offering a 16- 
page pocket-size “Facts Book” on 
extensible paper. The two-color 
booklet tells what Clupak exten- 
sible paper is, how it is made, and 
how it differs from .conventional 
paper. 

The booklet contains more 
than 30 photographs showing 
typical applications—and informa- 
tion on Clupak extensible paper 
coated with polyethylene, asphalt 
or wax, impregnated with wet 
strength resins, and bleached or 
colored. 

e 
Lightweight Electric Conveyor. 

A multi-purpose conveyor is 
described in Bulletin 600 recently 
published by the A-B Farquhar Di- 
vision of Conveyor Systems, Inc., 
Morton Grove, Ill. The electrically 
driven conveyor, called the Ve-Be- 
Veyor, features a full ruff top belt 
with a roller bed and positive belt 
guide. The conveyor carries loads 
horizontally or on an incline. 

The frame is made of formed 
aluminum channel flanged with a 
cross member designed for rigidity. 
The 4 ply, full-ruff top belt 12” 
wide operates at 75 feet per 
minute, forward or reverse. The 
Ve-Be-Veyor is powered by a 
\Y% hp. 115V single phase, 60 cycle 
motor with an additional 1% hp. 
optional. ; 
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WitutiAM =H. JorpAN has 
joined Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany as field representative, agri- 
cultural chemicals, Imperial Valley 
territory, California. 

AC 

EarLtE W. Pri1r has _ been 
named western field sales manager 
for the Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 69) 


other pest control chemicals for 
ARS—a tremendously responsible 
job which Dr. Haller has_per- 
formed with outstanding success. 

The Spencer Award was estab- 
lished, incidentally, by the late 
founder of the Spencer Chemical 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
in honor of his father. It is 
awarded by the Kansas City 
Branch of the American Chemical 
Society for outstanding and meri- 
torious achievement in  agricul- 
tural and food chemistry. Earlier 
winners of the award have in- 
cluded Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
President, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. E. V. McCollum, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Johns Hopkins 
University; and Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
Dean and Professor Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Our personal congratulations 
to Dr. Haller for joining this 
esteemed company as a winner of 
the Charles F. Spencer Award. 


Centennial Years 
You and the general public 


will be hearing a great deal about 
agriculture and agricultural re- 
search throughout 1962. This will 
be the centennial year for both 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Land Grant College 
System. 

Land Grant Colleges this 
month are previewing events they 
will undertake to bring the mes- 
sage of their achievement to the 
public next year. Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville Freeman has an- 
nounced his plans to open the 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture 
centennial with a World Food 
Forum in May 1962. 


From what we’ve learned it 
appears that this occasion and 
others during the year will be 
used to inform people here and 
around the world of the accom- 
plishments of American Agricul- 
ture. A major achievement has 
been the increising use of ferti- 
lizers and pesticides, a story for 
which the centennial observances 
will provide an ideal platform. 


Foreign Agriculture 

Foreign agriculture is figuring 
more and more in the thoughts, if 
not the immediate plans, of many 
pesticide and fertilizer manufac- 
turers. The fertilizer industry al- 
ready is participating in a_pro- 
gram of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to promote the use 
of fertilizer abroad. 


In Rome this month a pesti- 
cide committee will be proposed. 
If approved, it will be called the 


Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK 


©, AIR CONDITIONING 
_ TELEVISION 


HOTEL 


PARK CHAMBERS 


Corner 58th St. & Avenue of the Americas 
NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it’s the ideal’ hotel- 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month. 


Write for brochure and map of 
New York’s most fascinating piaces 
to see and things to do. 
James A. Flood, Manager 


— over 35 years — 
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Committee on Pesticides in Agri- 
culture. As the idea is being pre- 
sented, Committee members would 
work with the World Health Or- 
ganization’s Expert Committee on 
Pesticide Residues in setting up 
standards of practice and _toler- 
ances for pesticide residues. 
Recognizing that the greater 
use of pesticides is a quick and 
efficient way to increase food pro- 
duction in underdeveloped lands, 
FAO already is distributing pro- 


motional information on _pesti- 
cides throughout many countries. 
The proposed committee would 
continue and step up this phase of 
the activity. 

The Pesticides Committee will 
be proposed within a larger frame- 
work. For some months, members 
of the European Common Market 
have been discussing and working 
on a “Codex Alimentarius” or 
“Food Code” for all Common 
Market countries. 


If the stability 
of your insecticide 
is important to you... 


read these facts on carrier compatibility 


Phosphate decomposition can usually be traced directly to 


the carrier. Unless the carrier is uniformly produced, has the 


proper pH, and has a low moisture content, you will always 


have trouble with product stability. And, as toxicant manu- 


facturers know only too well, an unstable product does not 


build good customer relations. 


That’s why manufacturers turn to Pike’s Peak Clay...a 


uniformly produced carrier in_sizes from 325 mesh up to 14”. 


Its exceptionally low moisture content and ideal pH of 5 


far exceed the normal performance standards of other car- 


riers. In addition, it is less hygroscopic and has free-and-easy 


flowability. But probably one of the most important benefits 


you get with Pike’s Peak Clay is that this one carrier is 


equally as outstanding for both organic phosphates and for 


hydrocarbons. Yes, .. . 
to store. . 


only one carrier to buy . 


. one carrier to use. 


. . one carrier 


Write today for a sample of Pike’s Peak Clay for laboratory 
testing. Or, better still, call GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. But, 


do it now. 


ner 
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GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET e 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Since signing of the European 
Economic Community agreement 
in March 1957, these countries 
have been drawing closer together 
on many economic matters. Now, 
one of the outstanding ones in- 
volves standards for foods to pro- 
tect consumers from fraud, to as- 
sure safety and absence of health 
hazard, and, thus, to speed the 
trade in foods among Common 
Market and associated countries. 

The U. S. proposal, which was 
furthered by Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman when he spoke in Brussels 
a few weeks ago and when he 
spoke before a joint session of 
WHO and FAO officials, would 
enlarge the effect of the Food Code 
to apply on a world-wide rather 
than a regional basis. Such a move 
would greatly facilitate foreign ex- 
ports of U. S. farm products as 
well as allow for some increased 
U. S. imports of food products 
from abroad. 

Proponents of the U. S. posi- 
tion tell us that its adoption will 
have an importance to American 
farmers and all those who supply 
farmers with production items. 
The output of one of every six 
U. S. acres under cultivation goes 
into export. Any reduction of our 
exports due to restrictive food 
standards abroad would hurt many 
U. S. farmers, farm suppliers, and 
the national economy.** 


NIAGARA OPENING 


(From Page 49) 


The importance of correct ap- 
plication and timing of pesticides 
is stressed by Niagara’s research 
staff. Only farmers who will follow 
completely instructions on hand- 
ling and application participate in 
the Niagara farmers cooperative 
and experimental programs. 

Although the new herbicide, 
Solan‘®), will be offered on a com- 
mercial scale in 1962, it will not be 
available on a “no limited use” 
basis. It is essential, researchers 
point out, that the new herbicide 
be applied correctly for optimum 
results. ”*& 
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Dr. RupoLteH R. ROSENBAUM, 
founder of Gulfstream Chemical 
Co., Miami, Fla., died recently. 
He was 76 years old. 


WACA MEETS 


(From Page 72) 


efhcient distribution, and improve- 
ments in production, Mr. Rozzoni 
told the association. 

He pointed out that techni- 
cally-trained people in agriculture 
already outnumber the producing 
farmer. To adequately fill the de- 
mand which is to be placed on 
farmers in the future, Mr. Rozzoni 
predicted that at least 9,000 agri- 
cultural graduates will be re- 
quired on farms alone, in addition 
to thousands more trained people 
needed by more than 700 agricul- 
tural job classifications. 

Because of the technical and 
legal complexity, and the costs ol 
developing mew _ pesticides, he 
pointed out, we may be entering 
a period when the development of 
new chemicals will shift from in- 
dustry (where it now is concen- 
trated in relatively few companies) 
to land-grant colleges and public- 
ly-supported experiment stations. 
This seems bound to happen, he 
said, if the potential market of a 
new product, however useful it 
might be, does not justfy research 
and development costs. 

Farmers, Mr. 
look to the pesticide industry as a 
partner in the job of protecting 
the American economic system. It 
is essential, he said, that we find 
economic solution to economic 
problems. For years, he 
pointed out, there have been at- 
tempts to solve the economic prob- 
lems of agriculture with political 
solutions, none of which 
worked. New ones, he added, are 
being offered, such as licensing of 
farmers and production and mar- 
keting controls. Under absolute 
control, Mr. Rozzoni warned, these 
schemes can raise farm income, 
but, in the end, these same 
schemes could ruin our private 
competitive enterprise system. 


Rozzoni said, 


many 


have 
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Mr. Keating spoke on the sub- 
ject “What's Right with Our In- 
dustry.” The full text of his re- 
marks can be found on page 40.%* 


USDA HANDBOOK 


(From Page 62) 


liquid nitrogen fertilizer is more 
economical to the farmer than 
solid nitrogen fertilizer applied by 
the farmer. 

The handbook concludes with 
a bibliography of the more than 
200 references cited, plus an ap- 
pendix that lists state agencies havy- 
ing jurisdiction over the storage 
and handling of liquid nitrogen 
fertilizers, 

The handbook, “Liquid Ni- 
trogen Fertilizers for Direct Appli- 
cation’, is just off the press and 
is available from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
20 DS CPrice 15) 30) cents 


CARBAMATES 


(From Page 28) 


formed well in spray races, and 
would be used in greater volume 
on livestock if more 
available. ‘These same factors are 
true also throughout the grazing 
areas of tropical Africa. Coffee and 
cacao are future probable uses, 
particularly against Helopeltis on 
cocao in French Equatorial Africa, 
Nigeria and Ghana. Lindane is 
presently in use in Ghana for this 
purpose. 


races were 


Europe 


European use of Sevin is 
promising on cotton (Spain) , 
olives, vegetables and fruit. Olive 
fly has been well controlled by 
Sevin, as well as codling moth, Col- 
orado potato beetle, grape berry 
moth, grape leaf folder and tomato 
fruit worms. 


Geigy Carbamates 
The Geigy carbamates are in 
use in Europe, these being the only 
commercial carbamates other than 


A SKILLED HAND IN CHEMISTRY... AT WORK FOR YOU 


EMULSIFY ALL TOXICANTS 
with just 2 sets of 
balanced complementals 


Only two complemental sets from 
Nopco are needed to emulsify 
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nate toxicants: 
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*AGRIMUL N4R 
and AGRIMUL N4S 


for use with Malathion, Parathion, 
Phosdrin or TEPP 


Simple ratio adjustment of the 
emulsifier pair permits control of 
emulsion tightness, spontaneity 
and hard water resistance. 


Write for technical information 
and samples of our emulsifier 
complementals . . . and remem- 
ber there’s no need to stock 8 
emulsifiers when 2 sets will do. 
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Sevin. Dimetan, known as Dime- 
tilan in Europe, has been very suc- 
cessful in baited ribbons for house- 
fly control (29). Two grams of 
Dimetan in a sugar solution is used 
on a 2 meter long by 4 cm. wide 
red, porous, synthetic rubber band, 
one of which is used for each 10 
sq. meters of barn floor area. Good 
housefly control for a full season 
has been reported in Europe. Ex- 
periments in 1959 and 1960 in the 
U. S. (Matthysse, unpublished) 
proved the method to afford very 
satisfactory though not complete 
fly control in dairy barns. Dia- 
zinon-Korlan resistant flies were 
well controlled, although the num- 
ber of ribbons per barn should be 
increased perhaps 50% over that 
used in Europe. Although Dime- 
tan has mild systemic activity and 
is effective against aphids, it has 
not been exploited commercially 
beyond housefly control (30). 
Mammalian toxicity is only fair. 


(31) . 


Isolan is also in use in Europe, 
although not on a large scale; it 
has good plant systemic activity, 
but is high in mammalian toxicity 
(31). Its spectrum of activity is 
rather narrow for commercial ex- 
ploitation, for it is effective only 
against aphids and some other 
sucking insects. Systemic activity is 
good by leaf sprays, trunk applica- 
tion, soil application and seed ap- 
plication on both herbaceous and 
woody plants. Isolan proved to be 
one of the more effective insecti- 
cides for trunk application against 
ornamentals pests such as_ birch 
leaf miner, aphids and Southern 
red mite (33). Mites on grapes 
have also been controlled, though 
in general, miticidal activity of Iso- 
lan has been disappointing. 

Pyrolan, although less toxic to 
mamals, is also less effective sys- 
temically (31, 32, 33). It does not 
appear promising for commercial 
development, although it is in min- 
or use in Europe. Pyrolan was ef- 


fective against Oriental fruit fly in- 
side guavas, but was not satisfac- 
tory against strawberry aphid, cab- 
bage aphid or citricola scale in 
thes Wises: 

Pyramat is low in mammalian 
toxicity and very rapid in action 
against house flies (34). It could 
possibly be used in household fly 
sprays but does not appear worthy 
of commercial manufacture. 


New Carbamates 

There are numerous carba- 
mates presently being developed by 
American and European com- 
panies. Bayer compounds 37344 
and 39007 are effective against 
many crop pests by contact and sys- 
temic activity. Both are but moder- 
ate In mammalian toxicity, rat oral 
being 100 mg./kg. and 175 mg./kg. 
respectively. Chemagro Corpora- 
tion will promote large scale field 
testing in 1961. Bayer 37344 has a 
broad insect activity range, but is 
particularly effective against aphids 
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KENEPE’, 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion on KENITE 51 and learn how 
it will improve the handling of your 
fertilizer and result in more satisfied 


customers. 


KENITE CORPORATION 


KENITE 51 made from high-qual- 
ity diatomite (diatomaceous silica) 
is highly economical to use. It is up 
to 400 percent more efficient than 
other conditioners because of its 
greater surface area. This means 
less is needed, leading to a very low 
cost per ton of fertilizer conditioned. 


e Kenitize Your Fertilizer! 


OVERHILL BUILDING 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
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and mites. It is a local systemic 
only, and has long residual activity. 
It is interesting for experimental 
use on fruit (resistant mites, 
aphids, caterpillars, weevils, fruit 
flies), corn (earworm), cotton 
(bollweevil, bollworms, aphids) , 
vegetables, and ornamentals. Bayer 
39007 has short residual activity, 
but good knockdown of pests such 
as flies and mosquitoes, although 
recovery occurs. It is promising 
against aphids and scales particu- 
larly, and some caterpillars and 
beetles are susceptible. Promising 
crops for experimental use include 
alfalfa, cotton, fruits, vegetables, 
and ornamentals. Household use 
is promising because of low mam- 
malian toxicity plus possible effec- 
tiveness against resistant flies, 
roaches and mosquitoes. 

Compound I above (October, 
page 17) (known as Hercules AC- 
5727 and Union Carbide 10854) 
has proven highly effective against 
adult Anopheles and Aedes mos- 
quitoes. It is outstanding for rapid 
activity by a residual deposit, as 
well as longevity of residual activ- 
ity (35). Its spectrum of activity 
is broad, as proven by fairly ex- 
tensive field testing in 1960, but 
it is more toxic than Sevin to mam- 
mals. Commercial development 
has been suspended partly because 
of this high toxicity (17 mg./kg. 
LD,, oral white rats). Sevin ap- 
pears superior against codling 
moth, but the isopropyl compound 
appears superior against weevils. 
Rohm and Haas C140, although 
insecticidally effective, is not being 
commercially developed. Hercules 
7522H and 8717 are possibly prom- 
ising new carbamates of moderate 
mammalian toxicity, whose activ- 
liv spectrum includes Diptera, 
Coleoptera, Lepidoptera and Ho- 
moptera. 

Zectran of Dow is a very prom- 
ising new carbamate of moderate 
mammalian toxicity. It has a broad 
spectrum of activity including mol- 
luscs as well as mites and insects. 
Activity is good at 1% lb. per 100 
gallons against many aphids, leaf- 
hoppers, scales, thrips, caterpillars, 
chinch bugs, crickets and grass- 
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hoppers. It appears promising 
against many vegetable and fruit 
pests, but miticidal activity is fair 
only. Plant tolerance is good. Zec- 
tran is systemically insecticidal, 
and is also a contact poison. 
Hooker Chemical Corp. also 


has a new carbamate, HRS1422. | 
Mammalian toxicity is low, acute | 
oral LD;, rats is reported as 562 | 


mg./kg. Residual activity is consi- 
derable. House fly and Mexican 
bean beetle are susceptible, and 
knockdown is rapid, but miticidal 
activity is poor.’ 
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DUTCH FORMULATOR 


(From Page 22) | 


Ent. 


house inventory, is capable of meet- | 


ing unusual or emergency demands 
on its facilities with push button 
speed. 


One of the most efficient aids | 


in keeping growers abreast of 


methods to resolve current infesta- | 


tion problems is promotion man- 


ager Bill Dalmeyer’s mailing list. | 
As soon as the radio flashes news of | 
impending danger from some mite, | 
beetle or blight, Bill’s staff goes | 
into action by addressing thou- | 


sands of four-color postcards to 


31. Ferguson, G. R. and Alexander, C. | 


and | 
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farmers in the crop areas involved. 
These cards show in detail the life 
cycle of the pest and the message 
on the back gives complete in- 
structions on how control can be 
achieved — with Orgachemia prod- 
ucts, of course. 

Simultaneously, technical serv- 
ice manager, Mike Aelbers, alerts 
chief chemist Leo 
Bohnenn makes sure,,all formula- 
tions are set, and production man- 
ager Hans Bronchelistarts crank- 
ing up the blending|| equipment. 
Meanwhile, Bill Struber who heads 
up sales, has shifted his men to the 
scenes of action and, within three 
days, tons of material are rolling 
in the direction where they will be 
needed most. Watching over all 
this action is General Manager, 


his group, 


Dr. R. van Beneden, who reports 
results directly to managing direc- 
tor Paul van Helden, Jr. of Or- 
ganon, the parent company at Oss. 

Between emergencies, weekly 
sales meetings are used to bring 
the men up to date on competitive 


situations, changes in policy, new 
products, and research and devel- 
opment progress. The company 
works three experimental farms of 
its own and has agreements with 
dozens of growers throughout the 
Benelux area. 

Dalmeyer and Aelbers are 
graduates of the Agricultural Uni- 
versity at Wageningen, which city 
is also the headquarters for the 
Plant Protection Service, or “P.D.” 
as it is known. Both men keep in 
constant touch with the scientists 
at the P.D. which, for the sake of 
comparison, is a combination of 
our Beltsville and U.S.D.A. rolled 
into one. Part of their responsibil- 
ity is to provide researchers there 
with the test plot data Orgachemia 
has accumulated in the course of 
development of a new pesticide. 

Wageningen’s control over 
what compounds can be used on 
various crops, in foods as additives 
and in the furtherance of animal 
health is absolute. Key man who, 
with his staff, accepts or rejects 


requests for the registration of pes- 
ticidal chemicals to be marketed 
in Holland is Dr. L. Westenberg, 
Head of the Department of Plant 
Protection Chemistry, Dr. Westen- 
berg has ruled favorably upon ap- 
plications involving some 145 basic 
materials and their formulations. 
He has the reputation for being 
immovable if data presented to 
him is incomplete, but no one has 
ever questioned the knowledge, 
sincerity and integrity back of the 
judgments he makes as he watches 
over the health and welfare of all 
consumers. 

Aside from pesticides, Orga- 
chemia, as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of N. V. Organon, Hol- 
land’s largest manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals, is taking a long 
look at the animal health market 
— and with good reason. The 
Netherlands has over three million 
acres under grass supporting an 
average of fifty-four dairy cows 
per one hundred acres. The total 
annual milk yield of*these animals 
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is well over five million metric 
tons. Added to these potential 
“customers,” 2.5 million pigs, 12 
million broilers, a _ half-million 
sheep, 160,000 horses and countless 
ducks, laying hens, turkeys, and 
geese make delightful potential 
cash register sounds. 

At present, however, the sec- 
ond string in Orgachemia’s bow is 
three of the best aerosol filling 
lines in Europe. Chief Chemist, 
Leo Bohnenn is up on all of the 
latest developments in formula- 
tions and packaging, has a fully 
equipped aerosol research labora- 
tory and watches over quality con- 
trol like a mother hen over her 
chicks. Leo’s brother (Henny), 
who recently moved from Austra- 
lia, will take charge of promoting 
the aerosol and the home garden 
lines. In both areas of activity, the 
company utilizes strong publicity 
and an excellent technical advisory 
service. 

The outlook for a continued 
steady growth of pesticidal and spe- 
cialty chemicals in Holland and 
all of Central Europe is bright. 
Excellent business on insecticides, 
fungicides, and, particularly, herbi- 
cides is now an accomplished fact. 
Additional emphasis on nemati- 
cides and fumigants for stored 
products should further enhance 
sales volume. New products, when 
submitted by U. S. producers, are 
carefully evaluated. When such 
products are offered for distribu- 
tion under the accepted conditions 
for established marketing proce- 
dures, seller and buyer alike will 


prosper. 


MARKETING 


(From Page 44) 


posed environment. In effect, it is 
necessary for the market develop- 
ment man to get into the custom- 
er’s plant and understand what is 
going on. Only then can he best 
deal with the problems encounter- 
ed when a new product is tried out, 
and take suitable action to over- 
come difficulties. Only then will 
he be in a position to help set up 
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the guide lines for further product 
and applications improvements, 
and establish correct testing criteria 
back in the applications labora- 


tory. tok 


EDITORIAL 


(From Page 17) 


American wheat was poisoned with 
chemicals and unfit to eat were 
traced to Communist propaganda 
sources, and it is even possible in 
our country that the most vocifer- 
ous are the unwitting dupes that 
pass on such rumors and mislead- 
ing statements to the general pub- 
lic. 

The industrial strength of our 
nation rests on agricultural tech- 
nology. The use of farm machin- 
ery and farm chemicals has made 
possible the steady migration of the 


farm population to urban areas, 


and this, in turn, has provided the 
needed labor resources to man our 
highly industrialized economy and 
provide the automobiles, TV sets 
and services that are demanded in 
our dynamic expanding economy. 
In the U. S., one farmer or farm 
worker can produce enough food 
and fiber for 25 fellow Americans, 
whereas in the USSR, one farm 
worker produces only enough food 
and fiber for 2 to 2% fellow Rus- 
sians. An industrial economy can 
develop only as fast as labor can 
be released from the farm to man 
the factories and still maintain an 
adequae supply of food and fiber. 

An advancing agricultural tech- 
nology will continue to support an 
advancing industrial technology. 
During the period 1950-1960, the 
total number of farms decreased 
by about 1 million (or 22.6%). 
The number of “commercial” 
farms selling $2500 or more per 
year remained about the same at 
a little over 2 million, but the 
number of farms selling $10,000 or 
more per year increased by over 
200,000 or 36.2%. The farm pop- 
ulation continued to decline but 
total acres harvested remained rela- 
tively stable and farm production 
per acre increased. These develop- 
ments have been possible only 
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through the adoption on the farm 
of technological advances. 

Our industry is selling tech- 
nology. To many, our chemicals 
are something intangible, unseen, 
mysterious, and, therefore, must be 
hazardous. The investment in pre- 
marketing research seems to be 
meaningless. Our Association has 
made substantial efforts in present- 
ing the ‘‘facts’’ of our industry, but 
we apparently have not yet struck a 
responsible chord from the public. 
Our efforts must continue, al- 
though our financial resources are 
limited. Our strength, based on 
agricultural technology, should be 
more widely used by Government 
in its world wide public relations 
effort. Modern agricultural tech- 
nology as the foundation of our 
national strength must be sold to 
the public, both at home and 
abroad, if we are to offset the work 
of the scaremongers, the publicity 
seekers, the ill-informed, and per- 
haps even the subversives.k* 


WHAT'S RIGHT ? 


(From Page 41) 


tories. These inventories, in many 
cases, represent millions of dollars 
of pre-season investment. Our in- 
dustry does a good job with these 
dificult forecasts—difficult because 
so many economic, biological, cli- 


matic and competitive factors, all © 


variable, must be considered. 


‘To keep total investment to a 
reasonable minimum, complex and 


effective inventory control methods 
have been developed, and they are 
working. 


Our production and formulat- 
ing plants are modern and engi- 
neered for mass production and 
delivery peaks. This will always be 
a service business, and our industry 
can take pride in its faithful ad- 
herence to this fact. No stone is 
left unturned when a farmer’s crop 
is at stake. Airfreight deliveries are 
not uncommon. 


It would be remiss not to men- 
tion the excellent work and accom- 
plishments of our national and re- 
gional associations. During recent 
years, the legislative hoppers have 
overflowed with inadequate and 
dangerous bills, many not in the 
best interests of agriculture, the 
public, and the pesticide industry. 
These proposed laws have been 
sponsored by uninformed or mis- 
informed groups. Our industry as- 
sociations, through education and 
good public relations, and by work- 
ing closely with these numerous 
groups, have done an excellent job 
in resolving these problems to the 
best interests of all. 


Our industry will continue to 
face trying and difficult problems, 
both scientific and economic. We 
are an experienced and seasoned 
industry, and can look forward 
with confidence and ability to meet 
these challenges. 

Perhaps the most indicative 
sign of our progress is the number 
of well-established and responsible 
companies entering the pesticide 


field, both here and abroad. These 
are companies, sophisticated and 
experienced in research, product 
development and marketing. Their 
contributions will help build our 
industry.*”* 


FERTILIZER REPORT 


(From Page 20) 


than in the preceding year. Con- 
sumption of nitrogen was 2,738,- 
047 tons, an increase of 65,571 tons 
(2.4 per cent); available P,O,, 
2,572,348 tons, or 20,390 tons (.8 
per cent) more; and K,O, 2,153,- 
319 tons, a decrease of 38,502 tons 
(1.8 per cent) from the preceding 
year. The differences in consump- 
tion exclude the quantities con- 
sumed in Alaska, as the amount 
used in that state in 1958-59 was 
not available for comparison. 
Mixtures supplied 1,017,415 
tons, or 37.1 per cent, of the N; 
2,033,316 tons, or 79 per cent, of 
the available P,O;; and 1,886,798 
tons, or 87.6 per cent, of the K,O. 
Materials used for direct ap- 
plication supplied 1,720,632 tons, 
or 62.9 per cent, of the N, 539,032 
tons, or 21 per cent, of the avail- 
able P,O,;, and 266,521 tons, or 
12.4 per cent, of the K,O. These 
quantities represented increases of 
2.9 and .3 per cent for N and avail- 
able P,O;, respectively, but a de- 
crease of 3.9 per cent for K,O from 
the preceding year. ; 
Total consumption of primary 
nutrients in 1959-60 was not too 
significantly different from  con- 
sumption in 1958-59. The pattern 
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of change in use was about the 
same in both mixtures and in di- 
rect-application materials in that 
the amount of nitrogen and avyail- 
able P,O, increased, but that of 
K,O decreased. Net increases oc- 
curred mostly in areas west of the 
Mississippi River 

Compared with 1958-59, the 
use of nitrogen increased 65,571 
tons, of which 17,272 tons were 
supplied by mixtures and 48,229 
tons by materials. Changes in nitro- 
gen consumed in areas ranged from 
an increase of 22,283 tons (Texas) 
to a decrease of 18,276 tons (North 
Carolina). Consumption of avail- 
able P.O; increased 20,390 tons, 
of which 18,563 tons were supplied 
by mixtures and 1,827 tons by ma- 
terials. The total use of K,O de- 
creased 38,502 tons. 27,791 tons 
were in mixtures and 10,711 tons 
in materials. 


Nearly 70 per cent of the total 
consumption of nitrogen was as 
N-P-K mixtures, anhydrous am- 
monia, and ammonium nitrate — 
which supplied, respectively, 33.1, 
21.2, and 15.2 per cent. More than 
68 per cent of the total consump- 
tion of available P,O; was in the 
form of N-P-K mixtures. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the total con- 
sumption of K,O was as N-P-K 
mixtures. 


FERTILIZER VIEWS 


(From Page 65) 


after 117 years of growing only 
wheat, Plot 8 which gets only min- 
eral fertilizers, yields as much as 
Plot 2, which gets 14 tons of dung 
annually. Only a glance is needed 
to see that the soil of Plot 8 differs 
from the rest, and the difference 
is what would generally be agreed 
on as an improvement, but wheat 
apparently fails to appreciate this. 
Even at Woburn, where poor soil 
structure can present problems, the 
yields of barley, sugar beet, wheat 
and potatoes recorded in the six- 
course rotation experiments are 
higher after 30 years during which 
only mineral fertilizers have been 
used than they were at the start 
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of the experiment. Organic mat- 
ter may be necessary, but it need 
not be applied as manures... . 

“Even with such infertile and 
difficult sandy soils as some of the 
Forest Nurseries, we get no evi- 
dence that organic manures are 
essential, as was at one time 
thought; when mineral fertilizers 
are given so that they supply plant 
nutrients in the same amounts as 
those in the compost, the Sitka 
spruce seedlings grow as well as 
with compost. .. . 

“Freshly added organic ma- 
nures or plant residues behave dif- 
ferently from the decomposed or- 
ganic matter in soils. The fresh 
materials provide a rich source of 
nutrients as they decompose, and 
they usually improve soil structure, 
which may affect crop growth; but 
both effects are temporary. The 
decomposed organic matter con- 
tains plant nutrients that are re- 
leased only slowly, and it lastingly 
modifies the physico-chemical prop- 


erties of soil, but often without 
affecting the gross physical char- 
acters.” 

Rothamsted’s position on the 
subject is not equivocal: it is clear 
and forthright. 

The elucidation of the func- 
tion of soil organic matter is no 
simple task. This is clearly evi- 
dent from the experience of the 
world’s oldest agricultural experi- 
ment station. ‘The subject is com- 
plex: organic matter itself is com- 
plex and variable. The results of 
tests with it under one set of con- 
ditions do not necessarily apply to 
other conditions. Rothamsted has 
shown that the quantity and qual- 
ity of organic matter will influence 
the number and kind of soil micro- 
organisms and accordingly the ef- 
fects on crop growth. A soil rich 
in organic matter is usually a fer- 
tile soil and it may be equally 
true that it also has a large popu- 
lation of microbes and earthworms; 
but the cause of the high fertility 
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;ics only.” 


may be due as much to a high con- 
tent of plant nutrients as to the 


‘soil fauna. The worms are plenti- 


ful because the organic matter con- 


_tent is plentiful. Tests at Rotham- 


sted and at many of our own agri- 
cultural stations have proved that 
in comparative tests, plots treated 
with lime and mineral fertilizers 
have improved in time, whereas 


/comparable plots treated with or- 
ganic materials have not improved 
/during the same period. 


Perhaps it is not possible to 


give a definitive answer to the ques- 


tion regarding the truth of the con- 
tention of the advocates of “organ- 
Organic matter has its 


place in soil fertility, but certainly 
' not as a substitute for or alternative 


to chemical fertilizers. In today’s 
intensive systems of soil manage- 
ment, the use of chemical ferti- 
lizers is indispensable to profitable 
operations. Roots and other crop 
residues ploughed into the soil 
from intensive farming will pro- 
vide fresh organic matter in ade- 


/quate amounts. It has not yet been 


proved that a farming system in- 
volving the exclusive use of or- 
ganic manures will produce more 
yields per acre or higher quality 
harvests than one based on chemi- 


cal fertilizers.>k > 


LISTENING POST 


(From Page 61) 


did not extend to the second year 


in plots of the perennial Caryop- 
terts incana given preplant treat- 
ments with several of the most effh- 
cient nematocides available, in ex- 
periments at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station reported by J. 
D. Wilson, Orve K. Hedden, and 
J. IT. Walker (4). When a side- 
dressing of DBCP was applied in 
June of the second year, however, 
very good control resulted in all 
plots that had received DBCP or a 
mixture (Dorlone) of ethylene di- 


| bromide and technical 1,3-dichloro- 


propene. In plots where the pre- 


plant treatment failed to give good 


control during the first summer, 
the supplementary treatment with 


DBCP did not provide much addi- 
tional control.kK* 
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(From Page 39) 


(2) 


(3) 


This disorganized condition is 
very much akin to the way in 
which the promotional functions of 
marketing were administered a few 
short years ago. Although a great 
amount of lip service was given to 
the doctrine that “the customer is 
king,’ disorganization precluded a 
fulfillment of the service inherent 
in this philosophy. The areas of 
direct selling, advertising and pro- 
motion, merchandising, product’ 
research and development, and 
publicity were allowed to operate 
autonomously — with the resultant 
effect of obsolete products and in- 
effective communications. Only 
when these activities were forced 
into a regimented and disciplined 
whole, did the modern marketing 
concept become a dynamic and pro- 
ductive force in the disposition of 
great volumes of merchandise. 

And so, too, not until the 
various functions of physical dis- 
tribution are forced into a regi- 
mented and disciplined whole— 
will the ultimate in economy and 
efficiency be accomplished. 

We have got to recognize that 
physical distribution is a_ single, 
integrated, and coordinated whole; 
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that it is a major activity within 
the corporate framework: and final- 
ly, that all of the activities must 
be subjected to the unified author- 
ity of one person—the director of 
distribution. 

The corollary benefits to this 
approach are manifold; first of all, 
these activities are entrusted to pro- 
fessional hands on a full time basis. 
Secondly, the responsibility for de- 
cision and action are concentrated 
in one identifiable person—thereby 
eliminating the need for mass meet- 
ings dominated by divergent and 
discordant views. Thirdly, it re- 
lieves sales and manufacturing per- 
sonnel of extra-curricular activities, 
so that they can devote full ener- 
gies to their primary obligations. 
Fourthly, it provides an objective 
and neutral intermediary between 
the sales department's demands for 
unrestrained customer service on 
one hand, and the manufacturing 
department’s over concern for the 
cost of service on the other. Final- 
ly, for companies with autonom- 
ous divisions, line control may re- 
main with the division, while func- 
tional direction is under the cor- 
porate director of distribution. 
Through this structure, coordina- 
tion is realized not only between 
manufacturing and sales of a given 
division, but also, and most impor- 
tantly, there is sound integration 
among the several divisions. 

The mere thought of creating 
a centralized distribution group 
brings on a cold sweat in certain 
quarters. The old allegations, 
promiscuously hurled about during 
the integration of the marketing 
functions, are being restated with 
even greater apprehension. Again, 
we will be branded as “empire 
builders” and “‘self-seekers.’’ But, 


COMPLETE MARKETING 
SERVICE 


All Phases Business Operation 


Backed by years of diverse practical ex- 
perience in the agricultural chemical field 


INQUIRE IN CONFIDENCE TO 


Dr. Roger W. Roth 


Agricultural Marketing Services 
2247 SILVERPINE DR., GLENVIEW, ILL. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


‘LAB TO LABEL’ 
Service, Facilities, Experience 
in SCREENING and DEVELOPMENT of 
AGRICULTURAL PESTICIDES 
NEMATOCIDES-INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
BACTERICIDES-HERBICIDES 


Ask for Brochure 


BIO-SEARCH & DEVELOPMENT Co. 


12700 Prospect, Rt. #1, Grandview, Mo. 
WI 2-0491 
Dr. J. B. Skaptason, Pres. 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 
SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Or. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 


2620 Taylor St. Hollywood, Fla. 


FOR Free Data 
ON RESEARCH 


[] Analytical Services 

(] Bacteriology & Toxicology 

[_] Surface Chemistry 
Foster D. Snell, inc. 


CONSULTING CHEMISTS e CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 15th Street 
New York 11, New York 


WAtkins 4-8800 
Direct Dialing Area 212 


MEMBER: AMERICAN COUNCIL OF INDEPENDENT LABORATORIES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


LABORATCRY SERVICES 


Applied Research and Development, 
Testing and Consultation 


Food, Feed, Drug and Chemical Analyses, 
Animal Studies, Pesticide Screening, Pesti- 
cide and Additive Residue Analyses 


For price schedule and specific work 
proposals, write 


W ARF 


P.O. Box 2217 Madison 5, Wis. 


CONSULTANT 


Fertilizers — Pesticides 
Agricultural Specialties 
market research-development 
plant production 


agronomic research 
advertising copy 


VINCENT SAUCHELLI 


303 Overhill Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 
TUxedo 9-7340 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Research—Development—Consultation— 
Analyses 
Toxicology—Pharmacology 
Pesticide Residue Studies 
Research Farm Facilities 
Write for Brochure 


HARRIS LABORATORIES, 
INC. 


Chemists—Pharmacologists—Batceriologists 


624 Peach Street HE 2-2811 
Lincoln 2, Nebraska 


Member American Council Independent 
Laboratories 


COMPLETE 
LABORATORY 
SERVICE! 


Small and Large Animal Research, 
Toxicity Tests, Human Patch Tests. 
Bacteriology — Screening, Testing. 
Research — Bactericides, Fungicides 
Chemistry—Visible, Ultraviolet, Infrared 
Spectroscopy, Chromatography. 
New Products, Pilot Plant. 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATES® 
3755 FOREST PARK AVENUE 
ST. LOUFS 8, MISSOURI e JE. 1-5922 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 


of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, 


Florida 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 
Consultants 


Marketing & Development 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Chemical Specialties 


415 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1488 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 
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the successful, progressive, forward- 
thinking companies have already 
embarked upon this intelligent 
course. And while, through sound 
organization, they enjoy the fruits 
of efficiency, service, and economy, 
the hundreds of also rans will move 
blissfully along waiting for some 
Act of God or Government to re- 
solve their plight. 


ACS MEETING 


(From Page 36) 


Chemicals in the Fertilizer Indus- - 


try”. The fertilizer industry, he 
pointed out, is in swift transition 
from wheelbarrow handling of 
quite inert dry materials to the 
handling of some chemicals that 
are constant hazards in the best 
regulated chemical plants. The fer- 
tilizer industry in general, he said, 
uses low cost equipment operated 
by many men who do not under- 
stand the chemicals and chemical 
actions which surround them. The 
additional misunderstanding of 


some of the physical principles, 
such as those related to air and 
vapor pressures, results in the use 
of unsafe equipment, or unsafe use 
of good equipment. 

The responsibility, observed 
Mr. Perrine, falls upon manage- 
ment, engineers, chemists and su- 
pervisors to see that men are not 
subjected to unsafe conditions. 
Since an accident is the result of 
an unsafe act linked to an unsafe 
condition, everyone can help to 
reduce accidents by breaking that 
chain somewhere. 

Citing several examples of 
safety problems in fertilizer manu- 
facture, Mr. Perrine reported that 
corrosion and wear have sometimes 
resulted in dangerous proportions 
of several highly active chemicals. 
The tendency of men to gradually 
change operations for their own 
convenience often results in an ac- 
cumulation of effects that are haz- 
ardous. 

The unending pressure, he 
said, to get out more tonnage has 


sometimes changed a safe process 
and good product to a potential- 
ly dangerous operation with prod- 
ucts of poor quaility. 

All safe practices must also 
meet the demand that they be per- 
formed economically, and the nar- 
row margins of profit in the fer- 
tilizer industry tend to make the 
margins of safety also narrow. 

The fertilizer industry is call- 
ed upon for a large tonnage of 
very high anaylsis fertilizer with 
new physical qualities. The indus- 
try is so often found wanting in 
its processes, equipment and train- 
ing of its men that its safety record 
is near the bottom of 41 reporting 
industries. 

Manufacture of 40,000 tons 
of fertilizer a year in a plant may 
involve 80,000 to 100,000 tons of 
handling. Most responsible men 
are capable of learning enough of 
the fundamentals to protect them- 
selves and production equally. 
More emphasis must be placed on 
this education. K*& ‘ 


NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 
975 Park Avenue at 68rd Street 


Reservations suggested for lunch and dinner 


For your own pleasure 
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and when entertaining important clients 


TEmpleton 8-6490. Open daily and Sunday 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


¢/o Agricultural Chemicals, P. O. Box 31, 


Address all classified replies to Box Number, 


Caldwell, 
Rates for. 


“Help Wanted” advertisements are 20¢ per word; minimum charge $3.00. Rate for 


individuals seeking employment is 5¢ per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Advertisements of machinery, products and services accepted at rate of $10.00 per column inch. 


Minimum space, one inch 


Copy closing date, 10th of preceding month. 


Checks must accompany all orders. 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRONOMIST—M.S., additional] 
graduate work in Plant Physiology 
(weed control). Age 34, married. Ex- 
tensive experience includes: Formula- 
tion of pesticides, field and green- 
house testing of herbicides, other 
agricultural chemicals and fertilizers 
and turf management. Desires posi- 
tion in technical service or field de- 
velopment. Willing to relocate for 
challenging opportunity. Address Box 
336, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


PEDDLER—If you are looking for 
business in Florida, and the South 
East, and you need a salesman, not 
a potential one, I’m your man—high 
caliber; thorough krowledge of credit 
responsibilities, experienced in tech- 
nical sales as well as merchandiz- 
ing—college graduate, “Bugs”—ex- 
cellent references—agegressive, ‘crea- 
tive and a producer. Address Box 332, 
e/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


BRITISH—EUROP EAN—AFRICAN 
Markets—Englishman resident in 
London, 30 years experience market- 
ing pest control products for cereals, 
cotton, sugar cane, ete. Offers serv- 
ices any capacity American compan- 
ies interested these markets. Wide 
econnections—good references—avail- 
able interview London or U. S. A. 
Address Box 333, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Help Wanted: 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT, AGRI- 
CULTURAL HERBICIDES — Plant 
scientist with education and experi- 
ence in agronomy field crops or hovr- 
ticulture; Ph. D. preferred; familiar 
with herbicidal field test procedures, 
to visit and work with experiment 
stations and other cooperaiors in the 
development of new herbicides. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for steady ad- 
vancement. Salary oper. Box 334, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


SALESMAN: Unusual sales oppor- 
tunit for experienced agricultural 
chemical salesman in the state of 
Michigan. Prefer man who knows o1 
has worked the Michigan market. In 
reply, state sales experience and past 
employment, education, age, family, 
and references. Serd resume to Box 
337, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


GENERAL MANAGER — Excellent 
opportunity open as manager of Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Division in Indio, 
California, of substantial Southern 
California company. Must be convers- 
ant with farm markets, be responsible 
for all managerial functions such as 
inventory purchasing, sales activities, 
credits and collections and direction 
of office and field force. Minimum su- 
pervision. Salary open. Incentive com- 
pensation based on profits. Reply Box 
340, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


TECHNICAL-COMMERCIAL — Rep- 
resentative or Director in Brasil or 
South America; Ph.D., University at 
Midwest; age 35; married. Extensive 
experience includes work on agricul- 
tural chemicals, insecticides and fun- 
gicides for 9 years. On foreign assign- 
ment for 3 years, speak Portuguese 
and Spanish well. Willing to travel. 
Address Box 3388, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


SALES EXECUTIVE or SALESMAN 
— 15 yrs. experience fertilizer, in- 
gredients, agricultural chemicals, all 
types nitrogen, etc. University train- 
ed. Desires change. Address Box 339, 
e/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


PRINTING 
Snap-a-part carbon sets, Register Forms, 
Invoices, Bills, Statements, etc. Sales 
& Order books, Business Forms. Free 
Catalog Printed Business Forms. 


EDDI ROSE PRINTING 


Box 502 Greai Neck, New York 
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For Sale: 


LIQUIDATION 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


2—13,300 gal. Stainless tanks, 12’ x 15’-9”. 
18—3650 gal. Stainless tanks, 10’ x 7’. 


50—1350 gal. 347 stainless tanks, 4’ x 14’, 
dished heads, coils. 


7—28,000 gal. horiz. steel tanks, 75 psi. 
2—11,000 gal. horiz. steel tanks, 300 psi. 


50—Pfaudier 1400 gal. glass-lined jacketed 
kettles, Agit. 


150—Worthite centrif. pumps: 4” x 3”, 3” x 2”, 
2” x 1%”, etc., w/motors. 


50,000’—Stainless Steel pipe & vapor pipe, 
all. sizes, 


10,600 —Stainless Steel flanged valves. 


LARGEST STOCK OF ROTARY DRYERS & 
COOLERS — Send for Circular #860-A 


SEND FOR DETAILED CIRCULAR 


i EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
{ 1428 N. SIXTH STREET 
PHILA. 22. PA. 


POplar 3-3505 


Chandler Joins Best 
Esper K. Chandler, a district agrono- 
mist for the National Plant Food Insti- 
: tute, has joined 
the Best Fertilizer 
Company of Hous- 
ton, Texas. With 
Best, he is en- 


gaged in sales 
promotional and 
educational work 


with Best Fertili- 
lizer dealers and 
their customers. 

With the NPFI, 
Mr. Ciena: toS with college re- 
search and educational workers, ferti- 
lizer industry groups, and many other 
professional agricultural organizations 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, from offices in Shreveport, La 
Before joining NPFI, Mr. Chandler was 
with Phillips Petroleum Company as a 
fertilizer sales and agronomic educa- 
tional district representative. 


1,000 lbs. PMP available 
Any reasonable offer accepted. 


Address Box 335, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals 


LEGAL NOTICE 


Statement required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 
8, 1933, July 2, 1946 and June 11, 1960 (74 
Stat. 208) showing the ownership, manage- 
ment, and circulation of Agricultural Chem- 
ieals, published monthly at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, fox October 1, 1961, 


1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher. editor, managing editor and businese 
managers are: Publisher, Wayne E. Dorland, 
P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, New Jersey ; Managing 
Editor, Richard D. McNally, Box 31, Caldwell, 

J.; Technical Editor, Eleonore T. Kanar, 
P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J.; Advertising 
Manager, Ralph Dorland, P.O. Box 31, Cald- 
wel - 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) Industry Publications, Ine., P.O. 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J., Wayne E. Dorland, 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J.; Ralph Dorland, 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J.; Eleonore Kanar, 
P. O. Box 81, Caldwell, N. J. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are. (If there 
are none, so state). None. 

4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise; to paid sub- 
seribers during the 12 months preeeding the 
date shown above was: 4,861 copies. (This 
information is required by the act of June 11, 
1960 to be ineluded in all Statements regard- 
less of frequency of issue.) 


Signed—Eleonore Kanar, Tech. Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8rd 

day of October, 1961. 
(SEAL) 


Notary Public of New Jersey 
(My commission expires May 11, 1964) 


David Tryon 
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move, in this issue (page 40,) the pesticide 
industry presently is spending about ten 
per cent of its proceeds on research. 
In addition, about five per cent of all 
money spent on chemical research is 
spent on pesticides, while only two per 
cent, or less, of total chemical sales are 
pesticide sales. Without the protection 
of patents to insure a company time 
enough to recoup its investment, few 
companies would be inclined to support 
the necesary research. In addition, the 
inventive spirit of the industry’s chem- 
ists would be drastically restricted. 

On the brighter side, the pesticide 
industry is not alone in its opposition 
io the Tennessee Senator. Johan Bjork- 
sten, head of the American Institute of 
Chemists, told Senator Kefauver’s com- 


ENATOR Kefauver’s latest 
S although presently pertaining only to 
the drug industry, bears close watching 
by the agricultural chemical industry. 
The senator is trying to change the U.S. 
patent laws so that a manufacturer's 
exclusive rights to a new drug would 
be cut from the present 17 years to 
three years. In addition, the bill would 
require a drug to be useful as well as 
new in order to get a patent. 

If adopted, these changes could 
open the door to similar moves on all 
patents—to the detriment of incentive to 
invent and invest in the new products. 
No one in the pesticide industry has to 
be told about the amount of research 
required to bring just one rew pesticide 
to market. \s Dan Keating points out 


A TYPICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS SUBSCRIBER TELLS 
Why He Reads Agricultural Chemicals 


As one of the few indiwiduals 
who, after college, continued in his 
chosen field of agricultural chemistry, 
I find that to successfully implement 
my duties, I must have a source of. 
current ideas and facts on which to 
base my decisions. Therefore, I read 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, T]us maga- 
sine keeps our organization informed 
on insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, 
selling techniques, and production 
techniques, 


Dr. Philip Turner 
Aroostook Federation of Farmers 
Caribou, Maine 


Aroostook Federation of Farmers is believed to have 
been the world’s first fertilizer manufacturing cooperative. 
The firm operates two fertilizer plants, one at Caribou and 
the other at Fort Kent; _Dr. Turner is general manager of 
the company. Previously, he had farmed in Maine and Mich- 
igan, taught school for the Veterans Administration and the 
University of Massachusetts, and worked for several years 
with the Michigan Farm Bureau. More recently, he was with 
Du Pont as a-fertilizer manufacturing specialist in both the 
UC. 5. and Canada. 


— leader in the Field — 
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CALDWELL 


NEW JERSEY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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mittee that Federal regulation of the 
ethical drug industry could delay in- 
definitely cures for cancer and _ heart 
disease. The research laboratories of the 
pharmaceutical industry, he said, offer 
the last refuge for the individual medi- 
co-chemical inventor with the inspira- 
tion to find a remedy for the major 
medical problems of the nation. 


AC 
American Cyanamid is sponsoring 
a new documentary show each Fri- 
day on the CBS-Television network. The 
show, called “Eyewitness”, is a news- 
reel-type program that focuses on the 
world’s happenings as they happen. 


AC 
“lL revolutionary machine that pre- 
pares a seedbed, plants secds, fertilizes 
the soil, lays a 40-inch wide plastic 
mulch, and punches holes in it for plants 
to grow through is being tested at Texas 
A & M College. The machine was de- 
veloped by Texas A & M in coopera- 
tion with U. S, Industrial Chemicals 
Co., a major polyethylene producer. 
Basically, the new machine is a_ plastic 
film-laying device with fertilizer distri- 
butor, bedshaper, seeder, and hole-punch- 
cr addcd, UST feels that, if the machine 
fulfills its promise, farmers could con- 
stitute one of the largest individual mar- 
kets for polyethylene film by 1965 with 
a potential annual consumption of 75 
million pounds of film. That's a lot of 
film, but it could happen as the trend 
toward a new breed of farmer — the 
businessman-farmer — continucs to 
GVOU"’u,” 
AC 
Volume I of the “Journal of Eco- 
nomic Entomology.” originally publish- 
ed in 1908, has been reprinted by the 
Entomological Society of America. This 
volume, previously unavailable, report- 
edly has been in great demand by 
members of the society who are putting 
together complete sets of the “Journal.” 
Copies are available from Johnson Re- 
print Corp., 111 5th Avenue, New York 
SeeN. Y: ‘ 
AC 
As a means of reminding customers 
oT the advantages in carload orders, W. 
R. Grace & Co., Davison Chemical Divi- 
sion, has had a scale model made of the 
covered hopper cars used to ship its 
fertilizer material. 
A replica extending to small detaiis, 
the top of the car comes off to reveal 
a sample of Davison’s Hi-Flo triple 


superphosphate. The model was made 
by the Varney Co. of Miami, a mant- 
facturer of miniature railroad systems. 
It comes on rails fixed to a substantial 
platform, and is useful as a paper weight. 
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holding dock. 


...a healthy reassuring TGS inventory! 


At the close of 1960 stocks of Frasch-mined Sulphur in the United 
States...and it is this Sulphur that accounts for most of the 
world’s inventory...totaled about 3,650,000 long tons. 


What is the TGS contribution to this inventory? Better than two 
thirds. Combining inventories at its four Frasch producir g prop- 
erties in Texas with stocks at its main and regional te: minals, 
TGS has a running inventory of about 2,500,000 tons or about 
70% of U. S. total inventory. In addition, there is a considerable 
inventory at its gas recovery plant in Okotoks, Alberta. 


2,500,000 long tons plus of TGS Sulphur...indeed, a healthy, 


reassuring inventory! | 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPAN 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 

Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas *« Moss Bluff, Texas 
Fannett, Texas « Spindletop, Texas 

Worland, Wyoming » Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 


View of our new large main storage and shipping 
terminal at Beaumont, Texas. Solid sulphur vats (top 
center)—part of our large inventory—with molten 
sulphur storage tanks to their right. Freighter (center) 
taking on solid sulphur; tank barges (right) loading 
molten sulphur. Empty freighter (lower center) at 


*Reg. U.S. Pot, Off., F.M. C 


for Peak Performance in Residual Insecticides 


Insecticide users in farm and industry are find- 
ing a short cut in determining the quality of 
insecticide products. They turn to the label and 
look for the words “piperonyl butoxide and 
pyrethrins.” 

Known as Fairfield Pyrenone, this combination 
spells quality. It assures the farmer, PCO, sani- 
tarian and plant maintenance man of peak per- 
formance—the fast.knockdown and kill found 
only jin superior *products—plus unique safety. 


And this is the action that counts in plant build- 
ings, warehouses, eating places, food storage 
and food processing areas. It is essential in farm 
buildings ...and to protect farm animals from 
insect attacks. 


Pyrenone bases for addition to residual insecti- 
cides come in many forms, liquid and powder. 


CORPORATION 


Such residual formulations may be applied in a 
variety of ways, in equipment ranging from 
hand dusters and aerosols to power units and 
automatic sprayers. There’s an economical, fast- 
acting Pyrenone formulation to meet or sup- 
plement every insect control requirement, to fit 
every application method—equipment large or 
small, simple or complex. 


What makes Pyrenone unique is its ability to 
reinforce long-lasting but otherwise slow-acting 
residual chemicals. Pyrenone provides positive 
flushing action and knockdown—the vital, visi- 
ble actions that build confidence ...and sales! 
Contact your Fairfield man today for further 
information and literature on Fairfield Re- 
sidual Concentrates or write direct to Fairfield 
headquarters. 


Putting Ideas to Work in Chemicals 


me FAIRFIELD CHEMICALS 


Sales Headquarters 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Branches in principal cities. In Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Montreal and Toronto. 


